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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN AN AVERAGE CITY: 
CLEVELAND, 1876-1900 


by JAMES B. WHIPPLE 
Instructor in History, Western Reserve University 


I 


Studies of municipal politics have tended to emphasize the best 
governed city, or the worst. In many ways this may be an accurate 
reflection of the national scene, where contemporaries were pre- 
occupied with the same extremes. Cleveland, between 1876 and 1900, 
does not fall into either of these classifications. Nevertheless, taken 
as an average city, it might be more representative of American 
urban politics than Lincoln Steffens’ cities of shame or the Cleveland 
which he admired under the administration of Tom L. Johnson. 

Cleveland serves as an excellent typical city because in almost 
every sense it fits the urban-industrial pattern of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and thus faced the problems which were coincident with our 
municipal growth. The Forest City began the century as a frontier 
community where its population of about six hundred made it one 
of the smallest towns on the Western Reserve. Isolated from the 
main path of commerce and westward migration along the Ohio 
River, it faced a dim future. All this changed, however, after the 
Erie Canal and the Ohio canals placed Cleveland astride the new, 
more vital lines of American communication. Clevelanders pros- 
pered and their city flourished first as a market place. By midcentury, 
commerce began to yield to manufacturing, and Cleveland became 
one of the centers of industrialization which gained momentum 
during the Civil War and shattered much of our agrarian culture in 
the last quarter of the century. By 1900 factories, warehouses, stores, 
amusement resorts, and homes spread out fan-like from Public 
Square. Its population of over 380,000 made it the largest city in 
Ohio and the eighth largest in the United States. Thus Cleveland, 
like so many other American towns, underwent a rapid transforma- 
tion from a rural to an urban-industrial way of life. The change 
demanded adjustments in practically every aspect of community 
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living—adjustments which frequently were complex and difficult 
to make. 

The political implications of these adjustments are summarized 
by James Bryce’s well known comment to the effect that municipal 
government was America’s most conspicuous failure. Certainly this 
would apply to Cleveland as well as New York—the major differ- 
ence being one of degree. Furthermore, Clevelanders themselves 
recognized their political inadequacy; in 1896, a centennial year 
devoted to boasting of achievements, a local historian lamented: 


But if Cleveland has achieved this splendid material prosperity, its civic 
accomplishments are far less impressive. . . . Although peopled and con- 
trolled commercially and industrially by some of the most highly endorsed, 
successful and commanding executive minds in the country, ward poli- 
ticians—products of the caucus and the saloon—made its laws and farcically 
executed them. In the midst of towering structures, where scores and 
hundreds of millions of dollars were annually received and disbursed, a lot 
of cheap politicians, scarcely able to more than make a living, in a rented 
city hall, went through the motions of conducting and controlling a huge 
city. . . . Its commercial and private magnificence was equalled only by its 
municipal squalor." 


Although the criticism was probably influenced by and directed 
against the unpopular administration of the incumbent mayor, 
Robert E. McKisson, it was far from an original discovery. Through- 
out the quarter century others had been pointing to the same failure. 
Indeed it was quite obvious to any superficial observer that civic 
accomplishments were far less impressive than material prosperity. 
The major significance of such comments lies, not in the admission 
of political inefficiency, but in the inability to understand all the 
complicated ramifications of the problem which explain why munic- 
ipal government failed. 


In the first place, the complex urban population made the city 
subject to control by minorities who misused their power in the 
interests of privileged groups—the saloonkeeper, the prostitute, the 
gambler, the businessman, or the office-seeking politician. It is most 





1 The Cleveland World, comp., “The World's’ History of Cleveland (Cleveland 
1896), 159-160. 
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significant that respectable elements in the community were among 
those who wanted special favors from the government—an infre- 
quently recognized fact and one which made reform incalculably 
more difficult. Secondly, this same respectable element never under- 
stood the needs and problems of the new immigrants who were be- 
coming members of the community in increasing numbers. Thirdly, 
Clevelanders became reconciled only gradually to the idea that urban 
government must assume additional responsibilities and provide 
additional services—responsibilities and services which were foreign 
to their rural heritage. Finally, the problem was complicated by the 
inadequate machinery under which the Forest City attempted to 
operate. Modifications of the municipal charter, which were neces- 
sary to reconcile it to the changing community, came very slowly. 
The Cleveland failure resulted from an oversimplified diagnosis 
which neglected one or several of these factors. Well-meaning citi- 
zens separated the political objectives of legitimate and illegitimate 
activities, reluctant to assume that “good” businessmen might cor- 
rupt or weaken municipal government. All politicians were bad and 
immigrants were their tools. The vague term, businessman’s govern- 
ment, justified a multitude of failures to provide reasonable public 
services. Thus for the most part, solutions never went further than 
improving the charter and thinking rather vainly of replacing 
“cheap politicians” with “good men.” Obviously such thinking was 
not indigenous to Cleveland alone. The city was average rather 
than extreme in the effect these attitudes had on municipal politics. 
Cleveland never had a corrupt government comparable to those 
of New York, Philadelphia, or Cincinnati. Nor was it ruled by an 
absolute political czar. Nevertheless, on a smaller scale most of the 
same weaknesses and failures existed. If there was no boss of the 
city there were a number of individuals who gained considerable 
political power at least on the ward level; and occasionally someone 
like McKisson was able to extend his control over much larger sec- 
tions of the community. In theory party lines were sharply drawn 
in municipal elections, but in practice they tended to be shattered. 
City government belonged to the business interests, the most im- 
portant being public utilities and other companies dependent on 
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municipal contracts. According to Tom L. Johnson, ‘the campaign 
funds came largely from businessmen who believed in a ‘business- 
man’s government,’ and who couldn't or wouldn't see there was any- 
thing radically wrong with the system.” * Although Johnson's re- 
forming zeal might have led him to exaggerate, his own connections 
with street railways placed him in a position to know, and further- 
more the economic activities of a number of important bosses justi- 
fied his analysis. In the early eighties there was Silas Merchant, a 
dredging contractor who was the dominant figure in Republican 
affairs.® Between 1885 and 1890 William H. Gabriel played an im- 
portant role in local Republican politics. He was involved finan- 
cially in the municipal night soil contract and in 1890 organized a 
paving combination which aspired to city contracts.* Often accused 
of being Democratic boss, and unquestionably of considerable in- 
fluence, was John Farley, whom Frederic Howe described as a “big 
raw-boned, profane Irishman of substantial wealth, who made his 
money as a contractor.” ° Undoubtedly the most conspicuous power 
behind the city government was M. A. Hanna. Ultimately his 
strength was based on influence over the state government; never- 
theless he was an important factor in Cleveland, where there were 
Hanna Democrats as well as Hanna Republicans. Never an en- 
throned boss in the strict sense of the word, his generous campaign 
contributions and his backing among the more important business 
leaders, made his word feared and respected. Although he had no 
political machine, he controlled candidates and helped dictate local 
party politics. Like the others, Hanna had economic interests to 
protect—his were valuable street railway franchises. 

There were other bosses who were less well known for their busi- 
ness activities. Charles P. Salem, Democratic leader, was a notable 
example. Never the top man, his stronghold was the ninth ward, 





2 Tom L. Johnson, My Story, edited by Elizabeth J. Hauser (London, 1913), 114- 
115. 

3 Cleveland Press, January 3, 1885. 

4 Ibid., April 12, 1890. 

5 Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 85. 

6 The Workman, September-October, 1885, passim; Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, His Life and Work (New York, 1912), 114, 127, 147; Johnson, My Story, 
114-115. 
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where he worked with Farley and later with Tom Johnson. He held 
a few minor offices, and his record as a public servant was good. 
Nevertheless, he never quite overcame the stigma of being a “boss” 
and was always unpopular with conventional reformers. Less savory 
bosses were men like William Crawford, who dominated the fourth 
councilmanic district, and whose organization arbitrarily selected 
candidates and dictated to the voters. According to Howe he worked 
closely with the biggest business interests in the city.’ One of the 
most effective bosses who came with the newer immigrants was 
“Czar” Harry Bernstein, a Polish immigrant himself, who con- 
trolled a neighborhood of Russian Jews, Italians, and Negroes, 
where he could deliver the number of votes promised almost to a 
man.* 

In general, the methods of control followed the usual pattern. 
Politicians provided aid and advice for the great mass of less for- 
tunate Cleveland citizens, and in return they received political 
allegiance. A machine dominated the selection of candidates and 
later foisted them on a poorly informed but grateful electorate. The 
leaders were well known in their neighborhoods and often be- 
friended their constituencies in many ways which seemed far afield 
from politics. This was particularly so with immigrants, who were 
watched over from the train to the grave. Met at the immigrant 
trains, each new group of citizens-to-be was greeted and guided 
through the early confusing days of house and job hunting. Later 
there might be loans and participation in family celebrations or 
funerals. The program obviously included hastening and aiding 
naturalization to increase the vote from recipients of so many favors 
from the boss.® 

With the possible exception of the Irish, no particular immigrant 
group was dominated by either party. On the other hand, prominent 
compatriots did have some importance among fellow citizens of the 





7 Howe,Confessions of a Reformer, 85. 

8 [bid., 93; "Goldenes Jubilaum,” in Wachter und Anzeiger, August 9, 1902; Well- 
ington G. Fordyce, “Nationality Groups in Cleveland Politics,” Ofio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, XLVI (1937), 102-127. 

® Frederic C. Howe, ‘A City Finding Itself,” World’s Work, V1 (October 1903), 
3988-3999. 
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same national origin. Strictly speaking, these men were not party 
bosses, but their opinions did carry a certain amount of weight in 
elections. Jacob Mueller, as a successful German-American poli- 
tician and newspaper publisher, was typical of this sort of influence, 
and Hungarian-Americans like Conrad Mizer or Joseph and Louis 
Black had similar popularity among their people. In another sense 
a foreign name often helped as a vote getter. The roster of the 
city council was generously sprinkled with names such as Reilly, 
Schellentrager, and Ptak. 

Other methods of control were less reputable, each party accusing 
the other of using floaters, cemetery votes, or bribes.'° To some 
extent these charges can be explained in terms of factional journal- 
ism, identical complaints being part of every campaign. At the same 
time, they were verified in part by fairly respectable Republican 
politicians like Orlando J. Hodge, who maintained that both Wil- 
liam G. Rose and George W. Gardner had been nominated by 
carting men from one polling place to another.” 

The candidates offered to the electorate varied in ability and back- 
ground. The mayors were generally businessmen or lawyers who 
had acquired respectable reputations in the community. They were 
men like Rose, a real estate operator, or like Gardner, who had a 
long record and an excellent reputation as a provision merchant. 
Although at times the council included such able and high-minded 
individuals as Dr. G. C. Ashman and Morris Black, for the most 
part the membership verged on the disreputable. Particularly dur- 
ing the early years of the era, saloonkeepers, brawlers, and nonenti- 
ties were the representatives of the people of Cleveland. Drunken 
and unintelligible orations with frequent maudlin interruptions were 
ordinary occurrences which reflected the low morale of the chamber.’” 

The objectives of control were no different in Cleveland from 
those elsewhere. In part it was purely politics as a business involv- 
ing the municipal spoils system, which in 1883 amounted to one 





10 Cleveland Leader, October 14, 1880, October 11, 1884, October 20, 1894; Cleve- 
land Press, July 2, 1884; Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 3, 1885. 


11 Orlando J. Hodge, Reminiscences (2 vols., Cleveland, 1902-10), I, 21. 


12 Cleveland Press, May 18, 1880; Cleveland Leader, February 18, 1876, March 17, 
1884, November 7, 1885. 
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hundred and ten jobs with annual salaries ranging from $3,500 to 
$480.'* In 1885 the city payroll amounted to more than $99,000 
a month.’* Although many of the jobs were not subject to spoils 
of office, political pull might aid aspirants for jobs in such non- 
partisan offices as the police or fire departments.'® Another impor- 
tant objective was to make it a businessman’s government. There 
was considerable talk of businesslike efficiency in municipal affairs 
during most of the era, but it was more of a campaign slogan or a 
comforting myth than a deep-seated concern. So long as nothing 
too shocking occurred, the community was satisfied if more material 
objectives were achieved. These included economy to keep taxes 
low even at the expense of the essential needs; maintenance of law 
and order, which meant protection of private property and the “right 
to work’; and opportunities to secure public contracts or valuable 
franchises, which demanded a minimum of responsibility to the city. 
Lesser politicians also had their objectives, such as violation of 
saloon laws or operation of illegal gambling dens and houses of 
ill-fame. In short the general spirit was reflected in the often- 
quoted letter from Mark Hanna to David K. Watson: “You have 
been in politics long enough to know that no man in public office 
owes the public anything.” *® 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that the municipal 
authorities paid no attention to the essential needs of the commun- 
ity or that the government was totally incompetent and irrespon- 
sible. To some extent the failure to provide satisfactory solutions 
could be traced to the antiquated charter of 1852, which served as 
Cleveland’s constitution until 1892. Scarcely adequate for the Cleve- 
land of 1876, it became increasingly less effective during the suc- 
ceeding fifteen years. The major weakness lay in the impotence of 
the executive. The mayor was a figurehead with little influence in 
the council and only indirect control over administration. Each new 
problem resulted in the creation of a new board, whose member- 





13 Cleveland Leader, April 7, 1883. 
14 City of Cleveland, Annual Report... 1885 (Cleveland, 1886), xxiii-xxiv. 
15 Cleveland Leader, February 6, 1884. 


16 Quoted in Philip D. Jordan, Ohio Comes of Age, 1873-1900 (History of the 
State of Ohio, V, Columbus, 1943), 212. 
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ship was variously responsible to the mayor, to the people, or to the 
council, and sometimes to all three. The result was inefficiency, 
jurisdictional conflicts, and lack of coordination, “without intelligent 
direction from any central source.” '* Many of the city officers re- 
ceived no pay 0: inadequate remuneration, demanding an unusual 
amount of public spirit or increasing the temptation to use the posi- 
tion for personal gain, perhaps at public expense.’* 


II 


Municipal government under the old charter was not marred by 
major political scandals, but there was a steady stream of minor 
irregularities involving misuse of political power for special inter- 
ests, corruption, and carelessness or inefficiency. Evidence of misuse 
was disclosed in connection with the employment of political in- 
fluence to obtain paving or dredging contracts.’® Similar relation- 
ships existed between merchants and municipal officeholders. On 
occasion the practice involved such high officials as Mayor Gardner, 
whose firm sold Cleveland over ten thousand dollars worth of pro- 
visions in defiance of state laws prohibiting such transactions by an 
official or firm with whith he was associated. The vouchers had 
been made out to false names; when accused, Gardner admitted the 
charges were correct, but glibly explained that he had made arrange- 
ments whereby he would have no connection with the business his 
firm did with the city.*° Although at the time of the disclosure the 
ex-mayor was serving on the council, no attempt was made to in- 
vestigate these illegal activities. 

Although there were a few minor cases of peculation, the most 
sensational was the Axworthy defalcation in 1888. Thomas Ax- 
worthy, the city treasurer, was a highly respected citizen who had 
been prominent in Cleveland's business, political, and social life. In 





17 Elroy M. Avery, “Federal Plan of Municipal Government as Illustrated by the 
City of Cleveland,” Lehigh Quarterly, June 1892, 4. 

18 F. D. Wilcox, “Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio,” in Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, V (New York, 1896), 
131-146. 

19 Cleveland Leader, January 9, 1881, August 3, 1886. 

20 [bid., April 20-22, 1881. 
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October 1888 he disappeared, leaving a shortage of over half a 
million dollars. Most of it represented city funds which he had 
loaned in his own name and which he could not produce on demand. 
Apparently becoming panic-stricken, he withdrew additional funds 
and departed for Canada. A few weeks later a letter to the mayor 
explained what he had done, and naively closed with, “Good bye 
and may God bless the City of Cleveland.”** Subsequent investiga- 
tion did not probe too deeply, but it did disclose that all treasurers 
had been using municipal funds as their own with the tacit under- 
standing that it was all right, and that bookkeeping methods had 
been careless and inaccurate to the point of juggling figures to make 
the balance correct.** Ultimately the Forest City recovered its money 
from Axworthy or his bondsmen, and three years later Mayor 
Gardner believed the defalcator should be permitted to return, hav- 
ing been sufficiently punished by his exile.** The suggestion was 
never carried out, but it was indicative of the rather lax standards 
of public servants who would welcome home a fugitive from justice, 
a robber of public funds which had been placed in his trust. 

The operation of the financial department was only one example 
of the possibility for inefficiency and flagrant abuse under the old 
charter and under a system which tolerated self-interest at the ex- 
pense of public service. Periodically newspapers complained of in- 
numerable others. There were the filthy streets, improperly cleaned 
both because of negligence and niggardly appropriations. Careless, 
if not corrupt, officials accepted short-weighted deliveries of coal 
from unscrupulous dealers.** The most persistently mismanaged 
departments, however, were the infirmary and workhouse. Waste, 
extravagance, lack of discipline, inaccurate records, abuses practiced 
on patients at the infirmary and inmates at i.e workhouse, toleration 
of unsanitary conditions—such charges t.appeared in city reports 
with almost monotonous regularity. Each new administration 





21 Cleveland Leader, October 23-24, November 13, 1888. 

22 Ibid., December 11, 1888, January 3, 1890. 

23 [bid., March 2, 1891. 

24 Cleveland Leader, November 11, 1881, October 5, 1893; Cleveland Town Topics, 
February 27, 1897. 
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usually discovered that its predecessor turned over these depart- 
ments “in a very unsatisfactory condition.”’*® 

The problem of favors and special privileges was always in evi- 
dence. In 1896 Mayor McKisson gave the members of the chamber 
of commerce a mild lecture on the subject, condemning the practice 
of selfish interests in demanding this right or that privilege, based 
on the prevailing philosophy that if they did not receive the bene- 
fit, ‘somebody else will get the right or somebody else will spend 
the money.”*® The favors included minor ones, such as the tendency 
to supply better services to the wealthier neighborhoods. This sort 
of favoritism covered a wide variety of municipal activities, from 
more adequate school facilities to better street lighting, in spite of 
the fact that the poor and more populous sections had greater 
needs.** 

Another form of protection went to the criminal element—gamb- 
ling, prostitution, and violations of the saloon laws were always 
tolerated in Cleveland during this era. Law and order leagues and 
church reformers were ceaseless in their crusades; most of the press 
gave them nominal support, but nothing happened. In part the ex- 
planation lies in the simple fact that many Clevelanders patronized 
these illicit activities; but equally important, they were protected by 
the police department and condoned by the city government as a 
whole. Numerous unofficial investigations and one official one, the 
Lewis investigation, all told the same sordid story. Houses of ill- 
fame, houses of assignation, and gambling dens existed and were 
known officially to the police. In the Lewis investigation, conducted 
by the city council in 1880, policemen testified that certain places 
were not molested because of a “tacit understanding” among the 
officers. One patrolman explained he could uphold any ordinance 
on his own responsibility except those involving prostitution, where 
specific instructions from his superior were required. On one oc- 
casion he had entered a house of ill-fame in the interests of a dis- 





25 City of Cleveland, Annual Report . . . 1895 (Cleveland, 1896), xviii; Annual 
Reports . . . 1876-1899 (Cleveland, 1877-1900), passim. 


26 Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Annual, 1896 (Cleveland, 1896), 144. 
27 Cleveland Press, June 3, 1882. 
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traught wife who was hunting her spouse. The operator was out- 
raged and threatened to fix the offending officer who dared enter 
his house of prostitution. A few days later the policeman was trans- 
ferred to another precinct. Other members of the force verified his 
story and related similar experiences involving gambling. In spite 
of the evidence, the final report of the council committee buried the 
question of protection, merely condemning A. H. Lewis, the police 
prosecutor, for neglect of duty in keeping certain court records and 
of bad language and temper in court.** 

Perhaps the most complacent form of favoritism was reserved for 
public utilities, notably the street railways. Originally grants had 
been given to a number of individuals, but gradually three groups 
achieved dominance in Cleveland transportation. Headed by respect- 
able businessmen—M. A. Hanna, Henry Everett, and Tom L. John- 
son—nevertheless among the methods used in their fierce compe- 
tition and in their later attempts for special privileges there was 
much which militated against the best interests of the public. As 
Johnson put it, “just as soon as a man becomes the owner of stock 
in a public service corporation, he has an interest absolutely opposed 
to the interest of the city.”*® The potential operator actually faced 
two problems: the first was the control of franchises, a highly com- 
petitive operation where personal interest and rivalries often were 
directly opposed to public interest; and the second involved protec- 
tion of the franchise where renewals or excessive supervision might 
have imposed hampering obligations on the railway companies. In 
both cases the solution involved control of the city council and to 
some extent influence with the state legislature. 

Councilmanic control was obtained by entering politics and back- 
ing friendly candidates. During the early years of rivalry this meant 
attempting to win a majority over competing operators. Councilmen 
were dubbed Johnson men or Elias Simms men; or the newspapers 
announced that Johnson had a majority.*° As Johnson later admit- 





28 Cleveland Leader, September 24, 30, October 1, 5, 6, November 30, 1880. 

29 Johnson, My Story, 25-26. 

30 [bid., 23-24; Cleveland Leader, March 21, 1885. Elias Simms was an early oper- 
ator who had been allied with Hanna until the latter forced him out of street railway 
control. 
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ted, “it was a case of playing politics or getting out of business.”** 
Often an extensive lobby and a gallery packed with employees 
helped hold the city representatives in line. A Cleveland Leader 
comment might apply to many sessions of the city council: “A dozen 
of the over-familiar faces of the street railway men decorated the 
lobby of the council last evening.’’*? Accusations of bribes were 
mentioned frequently, but never proved. As in other cases, the 
council displayed no interest in pursuing such investigations. At any 
rate Johnson quoted Simms as complaining that “all councilmen 
‘vant is money. Just have to go around with my pocketbook in my 
hand all the time.””** 

In addition to giving aid in obtaining grants, a complaisant city 
government permitted the operators to carry on their struggle for 
supremacy over each other or tolerated numerous operating abuses, 
regardless of the effect on Cleveland streetcar riders. At one time 
the Hanna-Simms clique forced Johnson's customers to transfer and 
to pay additional fares, a thing which was possible through their 
control of a crucial half mile section between the West Side and 
Public Square.** One rider, protesting in an open letter to the 
Leader, pointed not only to the expense but to the delay, where in 
the dead of winter it took him an hour and a half to go home, al- 
though he lived only two miles from the square.*® Lack of concern 
for the public was evident in the continuous complaints received 
from all sections of the city. Insufficient service, lack of safety de- 
vices, nO precautionary measures to protect other traffic, failure to 
pay a share of road maintenance, excessive fares—these were some 
of the most frequent criticisms leveled at the operators.** Utilities 
almost always face a hostile public; nevertheless, even the chamber 
of commerce, which was generally sympathetic to business interests, 
at least tacitly admitted the justice of the complaints when their in- 





31 Johnson, My Story, 21. 

32 Cleveland Leader, February 20, 1883. 
33 Johnson, My Story, 17. 

84 [bid., 21-22. 

85 Cleveland Leader, January 11, 1881. 


36 Jbid., September 20, 1878, March 30, December 4, 1880, December 13, 1885; 
Cleveland Press, January 6, March 8, 1881. 
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vestigating committee promised that the railway companies would 
endeavor to remedy many of the existing evils.*” 


Ill 


Clevelanders had not accepted their inefficient government with 
absolute apathy. Only a very small minority, however, advocated 
any changes which did more than scratch the surface. One of the 
most fascinating reformers in the Forest City during the last quarter 
of the century was Dr. L. B. Tuckerman. Contrary to the accepted 
belief that all left-wing leaders were immigrants, the doctor was 
thoroughly American. Coming from a family which was Protestant 
and had lived here since the seventeenth century, his ideas were in- 
spired by America and Jefferson, not Europe. Tuckerman was no 
radical but a pioneer progressive in the days when the spirit of the 
robber baron was rampant and progressivism was not fashionable. 
In no sense an exclusive American phenomenon, he was the Cleve- 
land representative of a vigorous minority who began agitating pro- 
gressive reform almost twenty years before it was in vogue. It was 
a progressivism rooted in the humanitarian impulses of a kindly 
physician from Ashtabula. Moving to Cleveland, he observed iniq- 
uities which accompanied the rapid urbanization of so many Amer- 
ican cities, and unlike so many of his compatriots, he was unable to 
remain complacent in the face of the violations of human rights 
which had been traditional in agrarian America. Dr. Tuckerman 
was interested primarily in local affairs; as a participant in politics 
he saw abuses of power which he could not accept in silence; as a 
physician, and particularly as a public health officer, he was acutely 
conscious of hardships and suffering which reflected an outrageous 
lack of concern for the welfare of the underprivileged. Since he 
represented a distinct minority, discretion might have been the bet- 
ter part of valor, but Dr. Tuckerman possessed a different sort of 
courage and fought against malignant sores which accompanied 
urban industrialization—fought in spite of discouraging failures and 
in spite of the abuse and ridicule heaped upon him and his entire 
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family. Sincere, unassuming, without personal ambition, and an 
effective orator, the doctor became the leader of a small coterie of 
reformers. He was admirably fitted for the role for two other rea- 
sons: a sense of humor helped him maintain his perspective, and a 
disciplined mind influenced the often confused, inarticulate think- 
ing of the men who formed the core of the early revolt against the 
old order. 

Dr. Tuckerman became the leader of a perennial third party 
which differed from many of the other independent political move- 
ments of the time in that the inspiration for its platform was almost 
exclusively local. The Forest City had its share of labor parties and 
prohibition parties, and Tuckerman often cooperated with labor 
leaders, but essentially he was interested in correcting abuses in ~ 
municipal politics. The platform for 1885, which was typical of his 
interests, advocated better hospital facilities, more adequate health 
service, labor representation on the police board, public ownership 
of utilities, and an improved school system.** Although the little 
party often drew large audiences, it collected few votes. Undoubt- 
edly many enjoyed hearing the bold campaigners call a spade a 
spade. In the campaign of 1889 a Tuckerman address ended in a 
near riot when the doctor’s caustic remarks aimed at the Democrats 
resulted in a stoning. In the election, however, the reformers polled 
only about one hundred and seventy votes, indicating how few were 
induced to desert the major patties. 

A second and perhaps more effective reform organization was Dr. 
Tuckerman’s Franklin Club. Organized in 1889, it was a free forum 
without enrolled membership where anyone was permitted to partici- 
pate in discussions ranging from municipal to national subjects. A 
small gathering of progressive spirits met faithfully every Sunday 
afternoon and the club became a Cleveland institution. The domi- 
nant personality in the Franklin Club was Dr. Tuckerman, the 
Leader commenting that the ‘club never attempts to do anything but 
talk in the absence of the doctor. When the head center did arrive 
the discussion ceased.”"**® Since the doctor's major interest was mu- 
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nicipal affairs, he frequently interrupted more general discussions 
to lead the group back to the Cleveland scene. Flagrant abuses by 
officeholders, necessity for more adequate health measures, greater 
municipal control of public utilities—such ideas were generally sup- 
ported by club petitions or delegations to the city council.*° The im- 
mediate success of the club is difficult to measure. The newspaper 
reports in the conservative Leader reflected a spirit of amused toler- 
ance for a collection of crackpots. Dr. Tuckerman, on the other 
hand, maintained his following was responsible for some progressive 
measures such as the reduction of gas rates in 1891.‘ Undoubtedly 
the major contribution of this pressure group was a long range one— 
it helped prepare minds for subsequent acceptance of its reform pro- 
gtam. Perhaps of more immediate importance was the fact that the 
little doctor attracted a group of able reformers, many of whom 
played vital roles in the labor movement or as progressives in Cleve- 
land at the turn of the century. He undoubtedly inspired them with 
his own idealism, his unselfish humanitarianism, his patience and 
persistence, his faith in people and democracy, and his loyalty to 
reform which stayed within the limits of American traditions. 
Although the left-wingers were unable to make headway, it did 
not mean that more conservative Clevelanders accepted their inefh- 
cient government with apathy. Their criticism, however, was less 
realistic; and it was unrealistic in the apparent inability to compre- 
hend all the factors which made their government fail. They be- 
lieved the weakness was due to the cumbersome, inadequate machin- 
ery or dirty politics—or both. Boodlers, bummerism, and bossism 
discouraged the better element from running for office, or even 
voting. In his novel The Breadwinners, John Hay’s description of 
politics in Buffland reflected the typical reaction of the “‘better’’ ele- 
ment. At the time of its anonymous publication Hay was living on 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue, and Buffland is clearly identifiable as 
the Forest City. His hero, Captain Farnham, attempted to reform 
politics by running for a seat in the city council, only to be defeated 
by the neighborhood butcher, Jacob Metzger, who controlled the 
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saloon vote and Farnham’s own tenants. Later he was appointed 
to the library board and discovered he had been selected as a figure- 
head who was always outvoted by the machine tools. Later in the 
novel, Hay took time from his anti-union diatribes to provide a 
description of Buffland’s mayor, whom he made an uneducated, 
boorish Irish-American.** 

Apart from the patent class snobbery, Hay’s comments reflected 
a failure to penetrate beneath the superficial abuse and inefficiency, 
and many citizens agreed. For them the answer lay in a new charter 
which would encourage participation by the respectable element. In 
1891, after many years of agitation, Cleveland received a new consti- 
tution, incorrectly named the Federal Plan. Essentially simple, it 
eliminated all the old boards, consolidating executive power in the 
hands of the mayor, assisted by his appointed cabinet of six directors. 
Furthermore, by giving the mayor and cabinet voteless seats in the 
council, the charter provided for executive leadership in legislation.** 

The new plan was received with great enthusiasm. Elroy Avery 
was convinced that there was ‘honor now [in serving} in the coun- 
cil,” and agreed with the Leader that it was due mainly to the “‘sub- 
stitution of strict business methods for the often corrupt jobbery that 
characterized the conduct of municipal affairs under the old board 
system.’** The Press celebrated the new municipal constitution with 
a cartoon showing triumphant gladiators returning with the docu- 
ment while politicians in chains bring up the rear. Atrocious verse 
added the final touch to this expression of Cleveland sentiment: 


The heelers, boodlers, and ward bummers they; 
No wonder that they wish to break away; 

Their occupations gone, their pockets drained, 
"Tis natural that they must needs be chained, 
Else for the plan that knocked them gally west 
They would not be marching with the rest.45 


For the first administration the respectable and popular William 
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G. Rose was recalled from retirement to serve as mayor, and a num- 
ber of sincere, public-spirited men were elected to the council. All 
indications pointed toward more efficient municipal government 
operating in the interests of the people. Streets were actually 
cleaned, and road builders were forced to comply with the terms of 
contracts.*® The vigorous law director, Edward S. Meyer, brought 
the Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Company to terms which were 
more favorable to the public. Rates were lowered and the city was 
guaranteed a share of the gross receipts.** Such success, however, 
turned out to be most transitory. Four years later Cleveland was sub- 
jected to the most thoroughgoing kind of bossism and irregular ma- 
chine politics of the entire quarter-century—a striking indication of 
the extremely naive analysis by sincere Clevelanders who never under- 
stood the relationship between bosses-and-boodle and the material- 
istic industrial urbanization of post-Civil War America. These re- 
formers failed because their outlook rarely extended beyond the 
New England immigrants to the city. They ignored the interests of 
great masses of Clevelanders, not merely in political objectives, but 
in the daily problems which preoccupied the machine bosses. They 
asked ward heelers to withdraw but made no effort to satisfy the 
human wants of the immigrant, such as advice, aid, encouragement, 
or friendship, all of which were important functions of the machine. 
They looked with horror at the idea of giving these common folk 
any political favors and they expected the larger privilege-seekers 
would retire. The naive image prevailed: “good men’ would leg- 
islate and administrate with a sort of public-spirited detachment. 
There simply were not enough of their sort of good men who were 
prepared to make the sacrifices demanded of them. They ignored 
the role of the city as dispensator of privileges which were sought 
and expected by both large fry and small. They persisted in ap- 
proaching urban problems with a village mind. The result was that 
bossism and the political machine were adapted to the new form of 
government. Indeed, the new, more centralized constitution en- 
hanced the opportunities for efficient bossism. 
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The individual who was most responsible for the new machine 
politics was a young lawyer named Robert E. McKisson. Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1863, he was a relative newcomer who had become 
permanently associated with the Forest City around 1887. Entering 
politics, his rise to power was meteoric; by 1894 he had won a seat 
on the city council, and the following year he was elected mayor. 
Reelected in 1897, he served four years and in that time he con- 
structed a machine which employed almost all the schemes in a 
politician's bag of tricks, and which committed most of the usual 
abuses, again on a relatively small scale. McKisson was a man with 
political ambitions, not a professional grafter, and this was for- 
tunate for Cleveland because it meant the irregularities were re- 
stricted to the necessary accompaniments of the machine rather than 
being the primary objective of officeholding. 

As usual the organization began at the ward level. It was a period 
when Czar Bernstein and his brilliant young lieutenant, Maurice 
Maschke, were busy controlling votes, and when “free beer, free 
lunch, and a free concert were essential to every well-conducted cam- 
paign.”"** If necessary, the regular vote was increased by illegal 
voters: absentees, dead men, and criminals with fictitious addresses 
which placed them in saloons, vacant lots, or empty houses.**® Party 
funds were collected ruthlessly, with assessments of five to seven per- 
cent of the officeholder’s salary.°° Money was extorted from appli- 
cants for jobs on the public payroll.°' A typical repart involved an 
ex-policeman who testified that McKisson considered his restoration 
to the force worth five hundred dollars; an offer of two hundred was 
refused.°* The McKissonites also made free use of the spoils system. 
There were numerous exposures of patronage and disregard for the 


principles of civil service in the machine's attempt to fill offices with 
its following.®* 
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Other irregularities, which helped keep the machine well oiled, 
had an adverse effect on the operation of the city government. Legal 
violations by the saloonists were ignored. Evil resorts were wide 
open, brazenly flaunting the law and the righteous protests of well- 
meaning church leaders.°* When policemen were asked why they 
turned their backs on these illegal activities, they explained “they 
did not want to chase butterflies in the surburban precincts.”"* The 
Citizen complained that under the shadows of Dr. Hiram Haydn's 
church on Public Square there were “bawdy houses, gambling hells, 
opium joints, and rum holes running in full blast, night and day. . . 
in defiance of the law. No policeman in the Tenderloin would think 
of making himself ridiculous by denying it.”** Contractors and pro- 
vision houses, selling goods and services to the city, took advantage 
of political pull and lax, extravagant methods of operation to obtain 
business on favorable terms—and at public expense, Investigations 
by the Municipal Association, often verified by council investiga- 
tions, disclosed overpayments on garbage disposal and sewer con- 
tracts, and payments for supplies which were never received. It 
further charged that favoritism in letting contracts had cost the city 
thousands of dollars—and mismanagement, juggling of figures, and 
incomplete records of financial transactions made it impossible to 
render an accurate statement covering expenditures of street clean- 
ing or paving funds." 

McKisson’s power was broken in 1899 due to a number of dis- 
parate factors which coalesced long enough to throw the rascals out 
of office. The flagrant disregard for principles of good government 
shocked a growing number of Clevelanders. Some may have been 
especially conscious of the abuses because they followed so rapidly 
on the heels of the enthusiastic reception of the Federal Plan. For 
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many, however, it was a reflection of a growing national resentment 
against the activities of selfish interests, many of which appeared to 
be centered in municipal mismanagement. For perpetual reformers 
like the city ministers or the left-wingers, McKisson was the target 
for a vigorous onslaught almost from the beginning. Ministers like 
L. A. Banks or William Knight fought the mayor's tolerance toward 
saloons and evil resorts. The Franklin Club attacked corruption and 
mismanagement, and the Citizen—trepresenting Cleveland labor— 
joined both clerical and lay opposition. 

Their persistence was at times an annoyance to McKisson, who 
responded with blustering and rather undignified replies. Undoubt- 
edly these groups added to the clamor of the opposition, but they 
were not very successful in effecting reform or overthrowing the 
regime. Perhaps more influential was the Municipal Association of 
Cleveland, formed in 1895 under the leadership of Harry Garfield 
and other idealists, such as Frederic C. Howe. Its voice carried 
greater weight for two reasons: first, its membership was drawn 
from eminently respectable Clevelanders; and second, it was part of 
a national movement. Other cities were building similar associa- 
tions to fight for municipal reform, and the first annual conference 
of a National Municipal League for Good City Government met in 
Cleveland during the same year."* The organizers of the local group 
“felt it was time for a permanent organization which should stim- 
ulate attention to public affairs on the part of private citizens,”"** Non- 
partisan, it investigated candidates, fought for such reforms as War- 
ing’s White Wings or the elimination of the smoke nuisance. Mu- 
nicipal government was observed, and abuses of political power 
were investigated and exposed. Mayor McKisson was not the in- 
spiration for the Municipal Association—at least not the only one— 
but it was inevitable that he became the symbol of municipal mis- 
management and corruption for this group as well as for other re- 
formers. 

A second factor which played a role in the McKisson downfall 
was the street railway problem. By the nineties further consolida- 
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tions had narrowed control, and two companies dominated Cleve- 
land's public transportation—one headed by M. A. Hanna and the 
other, by Henry Everett. These concerns continued their sometimes 
high-handed activities, public interests to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. They opposed necessary extensions by outside organizations 
and at the same time refused to build themselves.®° In addition 
there was the steady stream of petty annoyances, such as poor serv- 
ice, ordering motormen to speed in defiance of the law, cheating on 
transfer privileges, failure to perform their share of road maint- 
enance, and excessive fares.*' If railway control over the city council 
was less complete than it had been in the earlier decades, under the 
new government it remained sufficient to frustrate any effective pub- 
lic regulation. 

As public resentment mounted, the situation approached a crisis 
over the question of franchise renewals which were required in 1904, 
The important issues were three: first, there was the debate over 
fares; second, there was the demand that the railways pay the city 
a share of their income in return for the franchise privilege; and 
third, there was the question of maintaining sufficient public control 
over railway activities. Reluctant to accept any sort of control, the 
operators were particularly alarmed at the suggestion of lower fares 
or payment to the city; they insisted they could not afford it. Oppon- 
ents, however, pointed to the unsound capital structure of the two 
companies. Capitalized at twenty-six million dollars, according to 
W. R. Hopkins, the bona fide investment was about twelve millions 
and the replacement cost, about seven millions; thus they were pay- 
ing interest or dividends upon fourteen millions in excess of their 
actual investment.®* The strategy of the operators was to rush the 
renewals through the council, extending grants for fifty years at the 
most favorable terms possible. Hanna's influence with the legis- 
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lature—along with other state street railway men—enabled the op- 
erators to obtain authority for the long franchise, but they faced 
more determined opposition at home.® 

McKisson’s position on the issue was somewhat equivocal. He 
gave Big Consolidated, one of the companies, a number of valuable 
privileges without demanding anything for the city, and Henry 
Everett supported McKisson publicly and ‘‘in friendly arguments at 
the Union Club.”** On the other hand, in public. addresses the 
mayor condemned the railway operators, and in office he cooperated 
with groups who were frustrating the hasty renewal of the charters. 
Town Topics, always loyal to privilege, accused the mayor of per- 
sonal enmity to Hanna, but it was more likely that he was merely 
susceptible to public opinion.®® Other conservatives were less 
anxious to support the street railways than the editor of the Forest 
City’s society weekly. The chamber of commerce refused to con- 
demn them, but it did scold the operators for their arbitrary reject- 
tion of all conciliatory measures, and Malcolm S. Greenough, pres- 
ident of the chamber, pointed to the harmonious relationship be- 
tween his gas company and the city.°* The Municipal Association 
took a definite stand in behalf of the public, opposing renewal be- 
fore 1904 and demanding a thorough investigation in defense of 
city interests.°’ Thus, although not exclusively associated with 
Mayor McKisson, the railway issue was an important aspect of the 
reform program. In 1899, when the Municipal Association agreed 
to support John Farley, it extracted a promise from him that he 
would oppose the renewal of street railway grants.** 

A third factor in the defeat of McKisson was his rivalry with 
Hanna in the state political arena. In an exciting primary in 1899 
the mayor's machine withstood Republican attempts to unseat him 
as the party candidate, but in the election a large number of voters 
deserted and helped elect a Democratic mayor. Once again the re- 
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formers claimed a great victory. In part some of the credit was 
justified, but in the final analysis McKisson appears to have lost be- 
cause he made one serious blunder—he challenged the power of 
M. A. Hanna. Perhaps the gamble was a reasonable one. Hanna's 
activities had alienated a number of Republican politicians, not only 
in Cleveland, but throughout the state, including such influential 
men as Joseph B. Foraker and Governor Asa S. Bushnell. McKisson, 
faced with the alternatives of fighting Hanna or cooperating with 
him, elected to join the Foraker-Bushnell faction. Already possess- 
ing his own machine, he was further strengthened in his position by 
the alliance, which gave him control of state patronage in Cuyahoga 
County.®* Thus armed, the faction attempted to challenge Hanna's 
senatorial ambitions. The struggle to control the state convention 
resulted in a victory for Hanna, and the campaign cost McKisson 
more than a seat in the United States Senate. It alienated influential 
Republicans in the city, enough of them to cost him the mayoralty 
election in 1899. Without a machine Hanna could not dictate the 
nomination, but his influence carried more weight in the struggle 
with Farley. 


Obviously it is impossible to state with absolute finality what made 
Cleveland Republicans vote for John Farley. Unquestionably some 
of them were convinced by the reformers, but in 1897, although al- 
ready well organized, these anti-McKissonites were unable to con- 
vince enough Republicans to desert the party. Thus the final balance 
appears to have rested with Hanna, who found this young Cleveland 
politician challenging his political power and perhaps threatening 
his street railway interests. Hanna's strength did not rest solely on 
personal appeal. Although without a machine in Cleveland, there 
was a Hanna wing which included ward politicians like William 
Wenfeld, an immigrant boss who controlled some of the Polish- 
American vote.’° This meant countless immigrants went to the polls 
to vote the way they were told by Wenfeld and Hanna—against 
McKisson. Finally, the Democrats themselves gave greater credit to 
factionalism among the Republicans than to aid from the Municipal 
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Association; there still were Hanna Democrats as well as Hanna 
Republicans. One of Farley’s aides told Howe that they were ‘glad 
... to have the support of the Municipal Association, but you know 
that didn’t elect us. We should have been beaten but for Mark 
Hanna's contribution of twenty thousand dollars to the campaign.” 

At the turn of the century Cleveland still had a long way to go 
if it was to solve the basic problems which were enervating its 
municipal government. The campaign for a new charter and good 
men had culminated in McKissonism. When the voters threw the 
Republican rascals out, they put Democratic ones in. “Honest John” 
Farley kept his campaign promise to Hanna, but he blithely ignored 
his understanding with the Municipal Association. Once in office 
he did everything in his power to jam an ordinance through the 
council which would have extended railway franchises.** It would 
be wrong to assume that the Cleveland government provided no 
services or solved none of its urban problems, but it might have done 
more, and the failures seem more striking than the successes. Per- 
haps the citizens could feel some satisfaction from the absence of 
colossal scandals and nationally notorious bosses. In the final anal- 
ysis, however, in these unsuccessful experiments to provide adequate 
municipal government and in the avoidance of extremes, Cleveland 
was typical of many American cities, and perhaps more typical of 
the effect of the rise of the city on urban politics than the more sen- 
sational developments of a city like New York. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH IN OHIO 
FROM 1848 TO 1870* 


by OpHiA D. SMITH 


In his Teachers of the Nineteenth Century (1845), Parke'Godwin 
said that the chief characteristic of the then present epoch was its 
tendency to unity in universality, and that the men in whom this 
tendency was most fully expressed were Swedenborg, Fourier, and 
Goethe. In these three persons was summed up the great move- 
ment toward unity in universality in religion, science, and art, which 
comprised ‘the whole domain of human activity.”* 

There was in England at this time a plan for a college for the 
education of the children of Swedenborgian parents. It was to bear 
the name Emanuel College, and it was to offer the usual courses in 
literature and science, plus the doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
who so completely represented the trend toward unity in a universal 
religion.” 

This plan stirred the minds of a few New Church leaders in the 
West, in America. The Rev. James P. Stuart, a New Church mis- 
sionary, discussed it with Newchurchmen as he went about the 
country selling New Church books and distributing tracts. Undis- 
mayed by his “arduous and perplexing’ work, he sold books by the 
hundreds and distributed tracts by the thousands. He preached in 
towns and in wild and sequestered neighborhoods. In 1849 he 
preached in Dayton, Springfield, Woodburn, Lebanon, and Yellow 
Springs many times. “Some of the leading citizens” of Yellow 
Springs were beginning openly to avow their belief in the new 
doctrines and to proclaim them to others. Stuart's sermons and 
lectures were reviewed, directly or indirectly, in every pulpit in and 
around the town of Lebanon. In Urbana the Rev. Mr. Stuart found 
a few new readers, and his lectures were well attended. The clergy- 
men of the village made some demonstrations against the Doctrines, 
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but the Newchurchmen of Urbana steadfastly kept the works of 
Swedenborg before the public. 

While in Urbana in the spring of 1849, Stuart talked to Colonel 
John H. James about a New Church college. Colonel James offered 
to donate the land for such a school in Urbana. On March 26, 1849, 
he addressed to the recording secretary of the Ohio Association of 
the New Church, the Rev. J. P. Stuart, the following letter: 


Dear Sir,—I will give ten acres of ground for the site of a New Church 
University, to be selected from my lands about the town of Urbana, and so 
chosen that the selection shall always be a proper one, both with reference 
to the ground itself and its proximity to town. I regard the land I offer as 
worth one thousand dollars. I stipulate that the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars be contributed by others within one year, and that some buildings suit- 
able for a school be erected within three years. And I express a wish that 
the buildings shall be substantial, plain and of handsome proportions with- 
out ambitious display.* 


Stuart urged the founding of the school in Urbana. “Our old 
literary institutions are as defective as the Church which gave them 
birth,” said Stuart. The Ohio Association, with the approval of the 
General Convention of the New Church, accepted responsibility for 
the Urbana University in June 1849. On October 22 the site was 
chosen. The trustees selected a wooded tract of land southwest of 
town, where the army of General Hull had encamped during the 
War of 1812. In the deed to the land Colonel James stipulated that 
the college should contract no debt beyond its means to pay; that 
no part of the college grounds or buildings should be leased for 
gain; and that no buildings could be erected on the grounds except 
by the university itself.* 

On November 15 a meeting was held in Colonel James’s office to 
organize for action. Those present were Colonel James, the Hon. 
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Richard S. Canby, the Rev. George Field from Detroit, the Rev. 
Sabin Hough, Dr. William M. Murdoch, John Murdoch, David 
Gwynne, Thomas Gwynne, Evan Gwynne, Amos Adams Richards, 
David Pruden, Milo G. Williams, and the Rev. J. P. Stuart. The 
three Gwynnes promptly pledged one half of the stipulated two 
thousand dollars to be raised. Colonel James was made chairman 
of the building committee. The next day twelve trustees and an 
executive committee were appointed. Colonel James wrote at once 
to W. Russell West—"the accomplished Architect of the State of 
Ohio, for the erection of the State House at Columbus’—to draw 
plans for the college building. James saw West in Columbus within 
a week, and West approved the colonel’s general ideas of plan 
and style.® 

During the winter the colonel drew up a liberal charter for the 
college. The act of incorporation for the Urbana University was 
passed by the Ohio legislature on March 7, 1850. The incorporators 
were the first board of trustees: Milo G. Williams of Dayton, John 
H. Williams of St. Clairsville, the Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett, Ebe- 
nezer Hinman, and William E. White of Cincinnati, the Rev. J. P. 
Stuart and David Gwynne of Urbana, Sabin Hough of Columbus, 
the Rev. Samuel Worcester of Norwalk, John Murdoch of Spring- 
field, the Hon. Richard S. Canby of Bellefontaine, and the Rev. 
George Field of Detroit, Michigan.® 

The charter clearly stated that the university was “designed to 
encourage and promote the diffusion of knowledge, in all the 
branches of academic, scientific, and exegetic instruction”; that “‘in- 
struction in the productive arts and the practice of rural economy” 
should be combined therewith; and that the school be “under the 
management and direction of persons known and recognized as be- 
longing to the New Church, or attached to the principles thereof.” 
The trustees met in the New Jerusalem Temple in Cincinnati on 
March 23, 1850, to make a permanent organization under the 
charter. Milo G. Williams, an outstanding scientist and teacher, 





5 John H. James, Diary, November 1850. 
6 Francis P. Weisenburger, A Brief History of Urbana University (Urbana, 1950), 5. 
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was elected president of the board, the Rev. J. P. Stuart secretary.’ 
The executive committee appointed consisted of David Gwynne, Dr. 
William M. Murdoch, the Hon. Richard S. Canby, R. R. McNemar, 
and Thomas Gwynne.® 

In January 1850 the making of bricks commenced on the college 
grounds.® In December Colonel James reported to the New Jeru- 
salem Magazine that the building committee had resolved that the 
first building should not exceed four thousand dollars in cost, and 
that its style must “permit the addition of future erections without 
deformity.” The committee had also decided that the students must 
be housed in boarding houses erected by the trustees, or with Urbana 
families approved by the college authorities. 

Architect West had plans drawn by July. He planned a sub- 
stantial building with walls sixteen inches thick. In September he 
sent a second design of the main building, “more irregular than the 
first." With the exception of “the cornice to the tower and the 
balconies,” the edifice was to be “almost entirely without ornament,” 
other than the irregularity of design.’® 

A New Church society was organized in Urbana on November 8, 
1850, and incorporated on March 20, 1851. The incorporators were 
Milo G. Williams, William M. Murdoch, David Gwynne, John H. 
James, Evan Gwynne, Lewis Barnes, Abby Bailey James, Amelia M. 





7 Milo G. Williams became interested in the New Church doctrines at the age of 
eighteen and joined the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati in 1824 at the age 
of twenty. As long as he lived he was prominent in the work of the church. As a 
teacher he worked out an original method of teaching botany, which we recognize 
today as field trips. He collected a large and unusual herbarium, which contained 
specimens discovered for the first time in Ohio, a number of which are now extinct. 
He was the first teacher in Ohio to introduce the study of constitutional law in his 
schools. He helped to organize the Western Literary Institute and Board of Educa- 
tion and the later organization known as the Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers. He was president of the Dayton Library Association from 1844 
to 1850. He was a member and organizer of various scientific societies in Ohio. In 
1833 he began to make weather observations for the United States Department of 
Meteorology and continued them for the remaining forty-seven years of his life. 
Florence Murdoch, ‘Summary of the Manuscript Recollections of Milo G. Williams 
(1804-1880),” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIV (1945), 
113-126. 


8 Milo G. Williams, Recollections, unpublished manuscript, Urbana Junior College, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


® James Diary, January 11, 1850. 


10 W. Russell West to John H. James, July 9, September 16, 1850. James Manu- 
scripts. 
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Murdoch, Ellen Bailey, Mary L. Williams, Lydia Bailey, and 
Charlotte S. Hoadley." 

The New Church Society centered its interest on the college. 
Colonel James thought the name Urbana University was too big for 
their “small enterprise.” He preferred to call it Emanuel College. 
But the trustees envisioned a school that would become a world 
center of New Church learning, worthy to bear the name Urbana 
University. The school was coeducational, from the primary de- 
partment through the collegiate. 

On June 19, 1851, the cornerstone of the Urbana University was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. Milo G. Williams, chosen to 
place the stone, considered that action as one of the great experiences 
of his life. To him it was no small honor to lay the cornerstone of 
the first New Church college in the world. During the summer the 
Rev. Alexander Cowan of Urbana attacked the university in the 
village paper. Each onslaught was neatly and courteously answered 
by John H. James. John Murdoch of Springfield wrote to the Detroit 
Medium, ‘Orthodoxy is alarmed, and an attack has been made upon 
the N.C. with a view to prostrate the Institution.”** 

Milo G. Williams gave up his flourishing school in Dayton to 
Open a preparatory school in Urbana in order that college classes 
might be formed by the time the university buildings should be 
ready. In his first year, 1850-51, he had an enrollment of eighty- 





11 Abby Bailey James and her sisters, Ellen and Lydia Bailey, were daughters of 
Francis Bailey, the first American Newchurchman and the first publisher of Sweden- 
borg’s works in America. The Gwynne family, the first Swedenborgians in Urbana, 
had come from Cumberland, Maryland, in the 1820's. Abby Bailey James came from 
Cincinnati with her husband, John H. James, to Urbana in 1826. Her sisters came 
from Cincinnati to make their home with her in 1833. 

The establishment of the university brought to Urbana the families of Milo G. 
Williams from Dayton, Dr. William Murdoch from Springfield, the Rev. James P. 
Stuart from Hamilton County, David Cathcart from Dayton, Jonah Broadwell and 
Henry Espy from Columbus, Amos Adams Richards from Springfield, Dr. Joseph 
Howells from Hamilton, and Dr. William Ring from Baltimore, Maryland. Minutes 
of the Urbana New Church Society. 

12 Medium, September 15, 1851. John Murdoch had been a receiver of the Doc- 
trines since 1815, having been brought to the faith through his brother-in-law Josiah 
Espy of Bedford, Pennsylvania. Espy and the entire Murdoch family later emigrated 
to Ohio. John Murdoch was an excellent French scholar and translated J. F. S. Le 
Boys des Guays’ “Letters to a Man of the World Disposed to Believe.” Some of these 
translations appeared in William C. Howells’ Retina; the translations eventually ap- 
peared in te form. New Jerusalem Messenger, August 8, 1857. 
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three boys and girls. Charlotte Hoadley of Cincinnati was employed 
to take charge of the girls’ department, and extra instructors were 
secured for French, music, anatomy and physiology, and civil gov- 
ernment. 

In the summer of 1852 Williams urged the building of a board- 
ing house on the campus. W. Russell West planned such a building, 
and Colonel James used “‘all the known modes of arguing, coaxing, 
bantering, and bullying” to secure funds to pay for it.* 

The trustees of the Urbana University approved a course of study 
in the summer of 1852. Three departments would offer: philosophy, 
as taught in the doctrines of Swedenborg’s True Christian Religion, 
including mental and moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, elocution, 
and the “Science of Correspondence’’; science, including pure and 
mixed mathematics and the natural sciences; language, including 
ancient and modern languages. Instruction in theology was “within 
the defined objects of the University as exegetic knowledge,” and a 
theological department would be set up whenever an endowment 
could be secured. “The practice of productive industry, with prac- 
tical gardening, experimental farming and mechanical workshops” 
might ‘‘all be embraced in due time when adequate general means 
or special means” should be provided."* 

Milo G. Williams was elected head of the science department, 
and the Rev. James P. Stuart head of the philosophy department 
whenever that department should be endowed. The next spring the 
trustees elected Joseph W. Jenks of Boston as professor of lan- 


guages.*® 


13 John H. James to Chauncey Giles, September 9, 1852. James Manuscripts. The 
plan called for a building that would be two stories in front and a story and a half 
over the kitchen. The dormitory was to hold twelve beds. West provided space over 
the kitchen for two small rooms or a washroom. By placing a tank in a closet a 
moderate supply of water could be obtained from the roof. W. Russell West to John 
H. James, August 25, 1852. James Manuscripts. 

14 First Catalogue of Officers and Students of Urbana University for 1853-54. 

15 Joseph W. Jenks (Amherst 1829) was the master of twenty-three languages, a 
profound Bible student, and a candidate for the New Church ministry. After servi 
as chaplain and professor of mathematics on board the Concord, which was pont 
by the distinguished Matthew C. Perry, Jenks resigned his commission and entered the 
Royal School of Languages in Paris. On his return to the United States he spent seven 
years assisting his father in the preparation of the “Comprehensive Commentary” on 
oo From 1850 to 1852 he was principal of a private school for young ladies 
in Boston. 
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In the fall of 1852 Colonel James, in a letter to the Rev. Chaun- 
cey Giles, expressed satisfaction in the progress of their plans for 
the school. “At any rate,” wrote James, “we know that we want 
something different from the effete systems prevailing round us, but 
we are not ready to project & foretell the precise scheme we may 
in the end devise.” 


Giles replied: 


The perceptions of men are beginning to awake to the idea that we need 
a new science of education as well as of philosophy & Religion. The New 
Church has the science and will finally be able to bring it out in suitable 
forms, though there is much rubbish in the way & many difficulties to over- 
come, but the light will gradually disperse the darkness and the “higher 
law” will prevail.1¢ 


On May 19, 1853, Colonel James wrote in his diary: 


Joseph Swan has been down to the Yellow Springs to see the new build- 
ing for Antioch Coll, which is taking a loan of $20,000 from a Life Ins co 
in N. E. at 81/4, pr ct. The object of the visit was to see whether the build- 
ings would make a good factory of some kind, and he thinks they would. 
This is something amusing to me. In seeking a plan and design for our 
college we were in the habit of saying among ourselves that we did not 
want a cotton factory or a building that could be mistaken for one. It seems 
to be a merit in a college in the eyes of a money lender to have that useful 
quality of adaptation and conversion. But as our college is prohibited from 
mortgaging its grounds or buildings, we can afford to adopt a style of better 
taste. 


In the summer of 1853 a plan was devised to erect boarding 
houses on the exterior of the grounds, each house to provide for not 
more than sixteen students. Under the care of a competent matron, 
each group would thus secure the comforts and influences of home 
life. The morals of the boys would be protected by providing in 
each boys’ boarding house one large sleeping room with single beds. 

The professors of the Urbana University, Milo G. Williams and 
Joseph W. Jenks, were installed with appropriate ceremonies on 





16 James to Giles, September 9, 1852; Giles to James, September 23, 1852. James 
Manuscripts. 
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June 20, 1853. Colonel James delivered a ‘forcible and eloquent”’ 
address on “the origin, history, and design of the institution.” He 
declared that the chief aim of the college was “to cultivate the 
affections of the student, to develop the principles of good within 
him, and to mould his life into a course of virtue from a sense of 
duty, and a love of good.” A father could expect his son to return 
to him from any college with “a replenished memory and an in- 
vigorated understanding,” but he had no assurance that he would 
not return “with his morals depraved, and his health destroyed, by 
the indulgence of morbid appetites and the practice of secret vices.” 
The faculty of the Urbana University would attempt to teach their 
students that “their /ives must be trained to useful ends, from a 
sense of duty to Gop, and from a love of their neighbor.” Placing 
his hand upon the Bible, in a dramatic gesture, Colonel James con- 
cluded: “To this guidance we commit our enterprise; and on this 
rock we build the achievement of our purpose, and the fruition of 
our hopes; we shall appeal habitually as we now do, to THE worD.””** 
The Rev. J. P. Stuart delivered the charge to the professors, re- 
minding them that this was “the first institution of the kind ever 
established in the world, under the immediate auspices of the New 
Jerusalem Church.” 

The Urbana University opened on September 7, 1853. Milo G. 
Williams, declining the honor of the presidency, was made dean. 
He was assisted by Charles W. H. Cathcart (Miami 1851), who 
assumed the duties of tutor in mathematics. Caroline Collier, from 
the Cincinnati public schools, was principal of the girls’ department. 
Willard Day was a teacher in the preparatory school, and Colonel 
John H. James was a special lecturer, without pay, on constitutional 
and international law. Professor Jenks arrived after a long delay to 
take over the language department. By the end of the year, almost 
a hundred students were enrolled.’* By the time the Urbana Uni- 
versity held its first commencement in June 1854, the enrollment had 
reached 112. 

Colonel James was certain that the Urbana University was worth 





17 New Jerusalem Messenger, July 16, 1853. 
18 First Catalogue of Urbana University, 1853-1854. 
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every effort expended. He was a strong Newchurchman because the 
writings of Swedenborg made sense to him. Unlike other systems 
of religion, the Swedenborgian system was not continually upset by 
scientific developments. The Doctrines were in entire conformity 
with the expanding field of science, and in like conformity with the 
Word of God as revealed to man. Swedenborg taught that the 
earth had existed in its present form for unknown eons; that do- 
mestic animals and plants were continuations of original types par- 
ticularly designed for man’s use; that the earth had never been 
destroyed by water and would never be destroyed by fire; that Adam 
was not an individual but a symbol of the Most Ancient Church, an 
era of high religious development, and that the fall of man was 
the spiritual degeneration of that Most Ancient Church; and that 
Noah was not a person but a symbol of the Ancient Church or 
religious era that saved man from the flood of irreligion that threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. Colonel James accepted Swedenborg’s 
theory that the first eleven chapters of Genesis were derived from 
a lost revelation which is supposed to be somewhere in Great Tar- 


tary. That explained to his entire satisfaction why the leading prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion were found among the Hindus in an 
age at least coeval with, if not anterior to, the time of Moses. 

On July 7, 1855, the New Jerusalem Messenger published an im- 
pressive curriculum which was being offered by the Urbana Univer- 
sity in the three departments of language, science, and philosophy.’® 





19 DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE: 

I. Freshman Year. Term 1. The English Language and Literature, and Roman 
Antiquities. Term 2. Latin continued; portions of the Greek Testament read; French 
Grammar. Term 3. Roman Archaeology, Latin, Greek, and French Literature. 

II. Junior Year. 1. Portions of Greek and Roman Poets and Philosophers. 2. Greek 
continued; Greek Testament completed, and portions of the Septuagint read; German 
Grammar. 3. Grecian Archaeology; Greek and German Literature. 

III. Senior Year. 1. Hebrew Grammar, and portions of Hebrew Historians. 2. 
Hebrew Poets and Prophets; Chaldaic Grammar. 3. Oriental Archaeology; Hebrew 
and Chaldaic Literature; Hermeneutics. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE: 

I. Freshman Year. 1. Conic Sections; Algebra finished. 2. Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry; Mensuration of Planes and Solids. 3. Surveying; Navigation; Ele- 
ments of Zoology. 

II. Junior Year. 1. Natural and Experimental Philosophy; Chemistry; Astronomy; 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture and the Arts. 
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In October Colonel James reported to the American Almanac that 
the Urbana University had opened with six instructors, 102 students, 
and a library of 1,150 volumes. 

James Taylor of the Cincinnati Times, in reporting the commence- 
ment exercises of the Urbana University in 1856, said that Ohio had 
too many educational institutions. Both Ohio University at Athens 
and Miami University at Oxford, although ‘‘richly endowed” and 
sustained by state patronage, were “deeply in debt, as was every 
other respectable College in the State, Urbana University excepted.” 

A bit of pleasurable excitement was enjoyed when a Norwegian 
army officer, Adolphe Boyeson, came all the way from his native 
country in 1858 to study the New Church doctrines at the university. 
He remained four years, preparing himself to translate the writings 
of Swedenborg into the Scandinavian languages. In 1862 he de- 
parted for France. Boyeson and his brothers founded the organized 
New Church of Scandinavia.” 

At the end of the year 1858-59 trouble was brewing. The Rev. 
Mr. Stuart, in his zeal for the philosophy department, caused a rift 
in the board of trustees and in the faculty by asserting that religion 
was not properly recognized in the college. Basically the trouble 





III. Senior Year. 1. Analytical Mechanics; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
2. Civil Engineering ; Structural Botany. 3. Geology; Cosmogony. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY: 


I. Freshman Year. Philosophy of Language: the Study of the forms, functions, and 
significance of Objects. 1. The origin and progress of Language, written and spoken. 
2. Glossology, Oriental and Occidental; Criticism; Synonyms. 3. Comparative Phil- 
ology; Rhetoric; Logic; Belles Lettres. 

II. Junior Year. 1. History of the Old Philosophy, its conflict and fall; Rise of the 
New Philosophy. 2. Subject and Object; Mind and Matter; Soul and Body; Analysis 
of the objects mentioned in the Word, and their representative import. 3. The Lan- 
guage of Symbols; Hieroglyphics; Allegories; Parables; Analogies; and Correspond- 
ences. 

III. Senior Year. 1. The Earth and Man; The Various Ages and Races; Chron- 
ology and Ethnology. 2. Ethics; Aesthetics; Metaphysics; Political Economy; Con- 
stitutional and International Law. 3. Divine Revelations to Man; Correspondences ; 
The Divine Word; Spirits; Angels; the Lorp. 

20 Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson, a relative of Adolphe Boyeson, came to America in 
1869. From 1870 to 1873 he was an instructor in history, Latin, and Greek at the 
Urbana University. The New Church families of Urbana were very kind to him, and 
they were later much annoyed when he portrayed Urbana and its people in an un- 
complimentary way in one of his stories. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson ame a dis- 
tinguished writer in this country. 
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was a struggle between the departments of science and philosophy. 
John H. James, however, scotched the rumor that the school would 
break up, by boldly proclaiming that more teachers would be em- 
ployed and that salaries would be increased. To heal the breach, 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles, one of the great Newchurchmen of Amer- 
ica, was persuaded to accept the presidency of the college. Giles was 
then the pastor of the First New Jerusalem Society in Cincinnati. 
He continued to live in Cincinnati and to serve his congregation, 
paying frequent visits to Urbana to supervise the affairs of the 
Urbana University. Most of the business, however, was transacted 
by correspondence with Milo G. Williams and Colonel James. 

In the fall of 1860 Colonel James put out a glowing prospectus, 
and sent a report to the New Jerusalem Messenger (December 15, 
1860), in which he defended the administration of the university. 
The entire property of the school, he said, was valued at $28,264.44 
and was almost free of debt. In answer to Stuart's charge that re- 
ligion was neglected, he pointed out that in the junior year the Latin 
reading was confined to extracts from Swedenborg and that in the 
senior year the Science of Correspondence and the Doctrine of De- 
grees were taught. The school opened daily with Scripture, chant, 
and prayer. Swedenborg’s Divine Love and Wisdom and True 
Christian Religion were used as textbooks, and all students were re- 
quired to attend Sunday School and church services. In Sunday 
School the students studied the geography and natural history of 
the Word, the historical background of the Word, and the literal 
sense of the Word with its spiritual explanation. They were able 
to explain the laws of spiritual life, the nature of correspondences, 
discrete and continuous degrees, the relation and connection of the 
will and understanding, the forms and distinctions of the heavens, 
the societies in the heavens, and like subjects. Of the 347 students 
enrolled from 1853 to 1860, 198 were from New Church families. 
The Urbana New Church Society, buoyed up by the university, had 
a membership of 63 in 1860." 

Fort Sumter was fired upon in April 1861. Like all other colleges, 
Urbana University was demoralized for a time. As the year wore on, 





21 New Jerusalem Messenger, February 11, 1860. 
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enrollment and revenues steadily diminished. There was nothing to 
do but close the doors till better times. 

The New Church Society in Urbana continued to worship regu- 
larly, ministered to by Joshua T. Eaton, who lived in the empty col- 
lege and pursued his studies of Swedenborg. Eaton had been led 
to read and accept Swedenborg and his doctrines by Henry James's 
reply to Edward Beechet’s Conflict of the Ages.” 

The university reopened in the fall of 1862 as a preparatory 
school, with only a few students. The New Church Society grew 
smaller and smaller. It was evident that unless the college revived 
enough to bring new families to Urbana, the society must decline 
even more. The university struggled along as a preparatory school 
during the school years of 1862-63 and 1863-64. It was again sus- 
pended. One of the reasons for the decline of the college was that 
it was not firmly supported by the eastern Newchurchmen. 

The Urbana University reopened in 1866 and prospered for a 
time under the administration of Alonzo Phelps. In a fit of anger 
in the fall of 1868, however, Phelps withdrew from the university 
and set up his own school in the opposite end of town. Julius 
Herrick took charge of the university in December, but by the end 
of the school year it was about to close again. Colonel James de- 
clared that it must remain open, even if he and Milo Williams had 
to go out to the college and do the teaching.”* 

The Rev. Frank Sewall, then preaching at Glendale, Ohio, was 
persuaded to take the presidency of the Urbana University in 1870. 
Under Sewall the school became a college in the true sense of the 
word.”* 





22 Henry James learned of the doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg in Europe in 1843. 
He embraced the theological system and social philosophy of Swedenborg in the main, 
but objected to the ecclesiastical organization of the New Jerusalem Church. He pub- 
lished “A Letter To a Swedenborgian” in 1847 in which he opposed ecclesiasticism 
and sanctioned the New Jerusalem doctrines. His writings included The Church of 
Christ Not an Ecclesiasticism, Christianity the Logic of Creation, Morality and Religion 
in Their Relation to Life, The Secret of Swedenborg, and Society the Redeemed Form 
of Man. For James's philosophy, see Frederic Harold Young, The Philosophy of 
Henry James, Sr. (New York, 195%). 

23 James Diary, 1869. 


24 Paul H. Seymour, manuscript history of the Urbana University. Frank Sewall was 
an outstanding Newchurchman, versatile, energetic, scholarly, artistic, and a good or- 
ganizer. He remained in Urbana until 1886, serving both the university and the New 
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The Ohio Association of the New Church, under which the 
Urbana University was established, was superseded by the Ohio 
Conference in 1852. The association failed because it was a body 
of delegates and not a body of individual receivers. The conference 
embraced within its limits all ‘receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem” who chose “to co-operate with its forms and 
uses.’ In January 1856 the conference became the General Society 
of the New Church in Ohio. It was instituted at a meeting in 
Urbana, Receivers from Ohio and adjacent parts of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana were invited to unite with the Gen- 
eral Society of Ohio to forward the New Church and its principles. 

At this time receivers resided “in forty or fifty places’ within the 
bounds of the old Ohio Association. This range of country, em- 
bracing ninety thousand square miles, contained only ten regularly 
organized societies eligible to send delegates to the General Con- 
vention in the East. Of the ten, only the Cincinnati society was able 
to sustain a full-time minister.*®° Probably a thousand receivers lived 
within the bounds of the General Society of the New Church in 
Ohic, but many of them were “isolated receivers.” . 

On account of the Urbana University it seemed proper to make 
Urbana a center for the annual meeting of the Newchurchmen of 
Ohio and adjacent territory. The Rev. Chauncey Giles was elected 
president of the general society, Willard Gibson Day, secretary, and 
David Gwynne, treasurer.*® The new general society held its second 
annual meeting in Urbana in August, seven months after its organ- 
ization in January. Receivers from Cincinnati, Urbana, Bellefon- 
taine, Selma, Dayton, Sidney, Pomeroy, Lebanon, Centerville, Flet- 
cher, and Pharesburg attended. Letters were read from Athens, 
Branch Hill, St. Clairsville, Seville, Marietta, Steubenville, Farming- 





Church Society. He designed the. beautiful little stone church in whicn the society 
now worships. It was dedicated in February 1882. Among his more important writ- 
ings are Dante and Swedenborg, The New Metaphysics, Swedenborg and Idealism, 
and his translation of Swedenborg’s Te Soul, or Rational Psychology. 

25 The Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati dissolved in 1843, the third 
society in 1842. 


26 New Jerusalem Messenger, February 2, 1856. 
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ton, and East Rockport. John H. Miller and Willard G. Day were 
the two missionaries in the vast field of the general society.?” 

The general society planned a series of annual meetings in the 
chief localities of its membership. The Western Reserve, Ross 
County, Belmont County, and Meigs County were considered stra- 
tegic points. Such meetings were expected to ‘do much towards the 
general edification of the church, and its propagation among the 
Gentiles.” 

Willard G. Day was called to the pastorate of the East Rockport 
society in 1857.*° At that time there were only two churches in the 
town—the New Jerusalem and the Armageddon, which served as a 
community center. Plenty of hell fire was preached in Armageddon, 
the church without a Bible of its own. Irreverent boys laughed at 
the vivid sermons of the illiterate preachers and noisily dragged log 
chains on the floor to make more realistic the rugged preachers’ 
fearsome descriptions of hell. The Rev. Mr. Day organized a choir 
and taught his entire congregation to chant. He bought an organ 
which had been built by Adam Hurdus in Cincinnati and which had 
seen long service in an Episcopal church in Springfield. He took it 
to East Rockport in large hay wagons. It was the first pipe organ in 
that part of Cuyahoga County.”® 

There was dissatisfaction with the general society promoted by 
Willard Day and James P. Stuart. It was of short duration. The 
Ohio Association was restored and met in Urbana in May 1861. 
Reports show that the one thousand Swedenborgians in the associ- 
ation were from an extensive territory. Cincinnati led with two hun- 
dred receivers; Athens had only five. East Rockport, Bowling Green, 
Bellefontaine, Urbana, Pomeroy, Kyger, Newark, Columbus, Glen- 





27 Miller reported visits in ‘‘nearly twenty places’ in the counties of Ross, Pike, 
Gallia, Meigs, Montgomery, Warren, and Highland. Day had been preaching in Clyde, 
Toledo, Maumee City, Perrysburg, Bowling Green, Norwalk, Seville, Cleveland, East 
Rockport, Wooster, Olivesburgh, and Mansfield, and in country homes in Miami and 
Wayne counties. 

28 Willard Gibson Day graduated at the Urbana University in 1856. The next year 
he was ordained to the ministry and went to East Rockport as pastor of the New 
Church in that place. He remained there until he went to the Orchard Street Church 
in Baltimore in 1867. 

29 Willard G. Day, Early Recollections of the New Jerusalem Church in Ohio and 
Maryland (Baltimore, 1919), 6-9. 
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dale, Hebron (Lockland), and Cincinnati held regular Sunday serv- 
ices. Bowling Green, Bourneville, and Pomeroy had services once 
a quarter. Toledo, Fremont, Clyde, Tiffin, Lima, Sidney, Dayton, 
Hamilton, Lebanon, and Bellefontaine were in need of a missionary. 
Chauncey Giles, Willard Day, and James P. Stuart were the only 
full-time New Church ministers in Ohio. But there were thirteen 
organized societies in the state, besides the hundreds of isolated 
receivers.*° 

The Swedenborgians of Ohio tried to carry on missionary work, 
but they had neither the funds nor the men to achieve great success. 
In 1850 the Ohio Association employed H. M. Saxton, an exper- 
ienced colporteur and ardent Newchurchman, to sell books and dis- 
tribute tracts. After a few months had elapsed, Saxton said he would 
quit unless the association provided more support. Many members 
of the association had come to the conclusion that the indiscriminate 
distribution of tracts was wasteful, and that it would be better to 
have a man who could expound the Doctrines. Saxton stood in the 
busiest streets of Cincinnati offering his tracts; he visited the hotels 
and the steamboats. When the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in Cincinnati, he courageously distributed his tracts 
among the clergymen. He went to the canal boats at the wharf and 
gave out his tracts to be carried into the interior. He gave them to 
travelers who would carry them to many places. 

Saxton’s monthly reports showed the scope of his work. In July 
1851, for instance, he sold 70 books and pamphlets and distributed 
462 tracts; in August he spent twenty days of the month in Urbana 
and Champaign County, and reported the distribution of 960 tracts 
in Champaign County and Cincinnati, besides the sale of 174 books 
and pamphlets; in September he sold 131 books and pamphlets, dis- 
tributed 1,030 tracts, and placed in the state library at Columbus 
the True Christian Religion, the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem, and the Doctrine of Life. In ten months, in 1851, Sax- 
ton sold 1,882 books and pamphlets, gratuitously distributed 9,500 
“Ohio Tracts,” 300 “Boston Tracts,” and 300 miscellaneous tracts. 
He seldom got on a train or a boat without selling something. 
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In Cleveland books sold fairly well. Through the few receivers 
in Cleveland, Saxton’s books began to have influence. A young med- 
ical student bought books from Saxton to send to Germany and to 
give away in Cleveland. Through this one zealous student, from - 
“ten to twenty persons” in Cleveland became receivers of the 
Heavenly Doctrines. In 1854 Saxton went to Toledo, visiting San- 
dusky and smaller places on the way. In Sandusky he sold books 
to an engine-builder from Springfield, who was about to make im- 
portant improvements in the steam engine. This mechanic was con- 
fident that steam engines could be built to run a hundred miles an 
hour and that the construction could be so simplified that the cost 
would be reduced by one half. He told Saxton that he attributed 
his projected improvements in the steam engine to Swedenborg, be- 
cause the ‘Heavenly Writings’ caused him to analyze and to look 
more deeply into the minutiae of things. 

In Toledo Saxton sold many books. He found that there was im- 
portant work to be done among the Germans, and that lectures were 
needed throughout northern Ohio. He met with encouragement in 
Ravenna, Cuyahoga, Akron, Madison, Ashtabula, Jefferson, Kings- 
ville, Monroe, Conneaut, and the country around those towns. 

In Monroe, Saxton discovered that spiritualista was setting thou- 
sands of persons to thinking about immortality. Spiritualism, he 
said, was adapted to a low state of soul.*? 

The Rev. Sabin Hough gave a series of lectures in Sandusky and 
Cleveland in 1851, attracting large audiences. But soon after he 
left, a Spiritualist, pretending to be a Newchurchman, began to give 
lectures. The Spiritualist’s name was Tiffany. He told a Sweden- 
borgian that the Swedenborgians understood neither Christ nor 
Swedenborg, because the only way to understand them was to com- 
municate with them. Tiffany believed in clairvoyance and he was a 
powerful mesmerizer. His subjects claimed to hold almost constant 
communication with Swedenborg and other spirits. Many of 
Tiffany's followers quit reading Swedenborg, however, to read 
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Andrew Jackson Davis, a popular Spiritualist writer. The Cleve- 
land Swedenborgians, aroused by the obvious fraud, circulated Sabin 
Hough’s pamphlet on Davis’ Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse 
(1851).* 

In Hamilton, Ohio, a library of Swedenborgian works was estab- 
lished by the venerable Ogden Ross.** The Rev. J. P. Stuart preached 
and lectured in Hamilton in 1854 and was violently opposed by a 
Presbyterian preacher who warned his flock not to read the New 
Church books in Ogden Ross’s new library. Four years later a young 
Lutheran minister in Hamilton preached the New Jerusalem doc- 
trines in his own church.** 

David F. Cable of New Rochester, Ohio, reported few believers 
in the Doctrines in his town. The Western Christian Advocate had 
filled the minds of the people with prejudice against the name of 
Swedenborg.*® 

In the spring of 1856 Willard Gibson Day, then a senior at the 
Urbana University, began a series of missionary journeys in southern 
Ohio. In the summer he went north, preaching in the towns and in 
the country. He instituted a New Jerusalem society in Bowling 
Green on November 16, with nineteen members. By 1864, how- 
ever, there were ‘‘no meetings or anything else’ at Bowling Green. 
War and politics absorbed the attention of all. By this time the 
Rev. J. P. Stuart had divided the state of Ohio into three missionary 
fields—the northern under Willard Day, the southern under John 
H. Miller, and the center under his own care.** 





32 Medium, August 1, 1851. 
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In 1858 Stuart reported thirteen organized societies in Ohio, six 
with regular worship. In 1860 the Hebron Society at Lockland be- 
came the fourteenth. A board of missions was appointed to solicit 
funds to expand the field. On July 22, 1860, Stuart organized “The 
Society of the New Jerusalem in Paint Valley,” in the house of Mr. 
Sommerville, near Bourneville. The next summer the new society 
founded a Sunday School with nineteen children. In September 
Stuart organized the Society of the New Jerusalem at Kyger with 
nineteen members. In Lima, Ohio, the New Jerusalem doctrines 
were preached for the first time by the Rev. Mr. Stuart. In 1862 he 
reported 2,000 adult receivers in Ohio and about 5,000 young people 
and children more or less under the influence of the New Church. 
Ten societies had been admitted to the association since 1857—East 
Rockport, Bellefontaine, Urbana, Cincinnati, Hebron (Lockland), 
Paint Valley, Pomeroy, Glendale, Kyger, and Newark.** 

On one of his journeys in 1860 Stuart went into Meigs and Gallia 
counties, ‘the Switzerland of Ohio.” Pomeroy, Coalport, Rock 
Spring, and Kyger were the principal locations of the New Jeru- 
salem receivers in Meigs and Gallia counties.** 

An association for missionary work was formed in Columbus by 
the Newchurchmen of Columbus and Newark on December 13, 
1859. The association was named Michael, from a passage in the 
Arcana Coelestia: “They also who are engaged in those ministries 
are called Michaels and Gabriels in heaven.” The Michael Associ- 
ation held its first meeting in Columbus in February 1860. In May 
they decided to publish ‘The Sower,” a missionary tract to be pub- 
lished in Newark twice a month.*® 


The Columbus group of Swedenborgians met with Dr. J. J. 
Coulter in his home to hold services. Coulter had one of the best 
Swedenborgian libraries in the United States. In 1864 he reported 
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to the Ohio Association that about all who had worshipped with 
him had left the city. 

In 1865, for a time, the Rev. Willard Day went from East Rock- 
port to Cleveland on Sunday evenings to lecture. He began with 
twenty-eight, and his audience quickly increased to more than fifty, 
which was “very good for Cleveland.” They met on the third floor 
of the Good Templars’ Hall at 178 Superior Street. In 1868 there 
were ‘‘a dozen or so receivers’’ in the city.*° 


Charles Hardon did some missionary work in Ohio, and Frank 
Sewall did a great deal of such work in the state. In 1864 he made a 
trip through southern Ohio and was appalled at the whiteness of 
the harvest and the dearth of laborers. In the same year the board 
of missions complained that the entire burden of the missionary 
effort was falling on three members of the board, and that even if 
they had the financial means, the lack of suitable laborers was ‘‘an 
insuperable difficulty.” The unsettled state of the country in 1864 
was definitely hindering the progress of the church.** 

Benjamin F. Barrett became the pastor of the First New Jerusalem 
Society of Cincinnati in the spring of 1848. The next year Barrett 
began a series of Sunday evening lectures on the Doctrines. The lec- 
tures were well attended, but they displeased some of the brethren. 
Barrett was asked to discontinue his lectures on the infallibility of 
Swedenborg, but the request was ignored. Asa result of the twenty 
lectures, new readers and new receivers were gained. Medical stu- 
dents, ‘‘on the verge of infidelity,” bought so many of Swedenborg’s 
books that Barrett was certain that the best minds in the medical 
profession would soon acknowledge the New Church doctrines. The 
church library was open during the winter, and the number of 
readers steadily increased. The young people of the society met with 
their pastor in his home every Friday night to study the Doctrines. 
Heaven and Hell was their textbook.*? 


Barrett resigned his pastorate in 1850, but lectured independently 
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in the spacious new Concert Hall downtown. With a core of his 
own followers, his audiences numbered from six to eight hundred 
people. When he finished his last lecture, nearly a hundred young 
men remained to form a “Young Men’s Association for Religious 
Inquiry.”” Members committed themselves only to “freedom of 
thought and inquiry upon religious subjects.” The “high and 
heavenly truth” of Swedenborg was to have a fair field, and noth- 
ing more.** The Cincinnati Gazette (April 1, 1852) declared that 
no movement in Cincinnati had ever promised a richer harvest of 
cultivated and healthy religious sentiment than this New Church 
venture. When Barrett's lectures came out in book form, the 
Gazette pronounced the work beautifully written by a polished 
writer. 

The First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati valiantly helped 
to raise money to erect a brick building on the land donated by the 
late Judge Luke Foster for a New Church school. Judge Foster had 
provided twenty acres of land for the school, situated “about ten 
miles from Cincinnati, about a mile from the villages of Glendale 
and Lockland, and some two miles from the villages of Sharon and 
Reading.” The school at ‘Foster Hill” was opened in the spring of 
1854 by Miss E. J. Trott, a capable New Church teacher who had 
supplied part of the funds to erect the building. Miss Trott, as- 
sisted by a kindergarten teacher from Boston, offered ‘thorough in- 
struction in the ordinary English Branches and in Music and Draw- 
ing.” The Foster Hill School, strictly a New Church institution for 
boys and girls, provided ‘‘a cheerful home and careful moral and 
religious training.’ By 1868 the school had become the Foster Hill 
Family School for Boys, under the care of Charles B. Chace, late of 
Waltham, Massachusetts.** 

In 1857 the General Convention of the New Church met in Cin- 
cinnati. They especially observed the centenary of what Sweden- 
borg called the “Last Judgment upon the old Christian Church.” 
The year 1757 was a significant one in New Church annals, for it 
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was in that year that Swedenborg witnessed daily the cataclysmic 
occurrences in the spiritual world.*® 

The convention closed with a large picnic at the Resor estate in 
Clifton. Sixteen New Church ministers lent dignity to the occasion. 
The young people danced in the house and in the grassy grove to 
the lilting measures of “a good band.’’** 

Mrs. David Loring of the Cincinnati society financed the placing 
of complete sets of Swedenborg’s theological works in fifteen li- 
braries of the state in 1864. Among them were the state library in 
Columbus; the public libraries of Dayton, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati; the Zanesville Athenaeum; the Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary and the General Religious Library in Cincinnati; the libraries 
of Ohio University in Athens, Miami University in Oxford, and 
Wittenberg College in Springfield. Just how much these silent mis- 
sionaries were used, no one can say. The Rev. J. P. Stuart, in 1860, 
found two copies of Alexander Kinmont’s Natural History of Man 
“standing mournfully together, in a poor and worn-out dress,” on 
“an oft-frequented shelf” in one of the libraries at Ohio University 
in Athens. At least one Swedenborgian author had been widely read. 

In 1865 the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati employed 
the Rev. E. A. Beaman to carry on a program of missionary work 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky.*’ In March 1866 Beaman reported 
that he had preached and lectured eighty-two times in eighteen or 
twenty places, to audiences varying from a score of persons to a 
few hundred. 

The Cincinnati society also assisted the Rev. Arthur O. Brickman 
in his work among the Germans in Cincinnati. On December 12, 
1865, Brickman organized “The First German Society of the New 
Jerusalem Society in Cincinnati, Ohio,” with seventeen members. 
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The local person directly responsible for this organization was 
F. Gottlieb, junior, who became its first leader. Gottlieb had come 
from a New Church society in Canada. Seeing a German population 
of 100,000 in Cincinnati, he thought it a fertile field for the spread 
of the Doctrines. The new German society was composed of work- 
ing men without capital. Appeals were made to the New Church 
brethren throughout the country for aid. By the end of the next 
summer the society had some books, a rented hall, a melodeon, and 
a new leader, J. H. Einhaus. Einhaus was a good preacher and a 
good performer on the melodeon.*® 

Adolph S. Bartels went on a missionary journey early in 1862. 
From Pittsburgh to Columbiana, Ohio, he found few receivers. Most 
of them were German farmers living far apart, and a majority of 
them wanted sermons in German. The scattered German receivers 
in the eastern river counties met once a month in private homes for 
worship; many of them read the New Church German paper, the 
Monatschrift, and a few read the New Jerusalem Messenger. Bartels 
preached to them in both English and German. 

The New Jerusalem Society at Glendale, near Cincinnati, laid the 
cornerstone of its first temple on April 27, 1861. In spite of the 
turmoil of war they completed it that summer. This beautiful little 
church was the fifth New Jerusalem temple in the state of Ohio. On 
October 6, 1861, the Rev. Chauncey Giles preached the dedicatory 
sermon. In it he succinctly defined the New Church: 


A fundamental characteristic of the New Church, and one which dis- 
tinguishes her from all other churches, and shows conclusively that a new 
order of things took their rise with her, is that her doctrines and philosophy 
are not a faith . . . but a settlement of the laws of man’s life, and of 
Divine life, and their relations to each other, as they actually exist. They 
are a spiritual science, in the same sense that Chemistry and Geometry are 
natural or mathematical sciences.*® 


When the war broke out in the spring of 1861, the New Jeru- 
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salem Messenger (April 21, 1861) sadly observed that the country 
was in the midst of events which no human wisdom could guide or 
control. The South had been entreated to seek for legal and con- 
stitutional remedies for their grievances. “But our love for them has 
suffered no abatement,” said the Messenger. The editorial closed 
with the hope that the North and the South would again be united 
in fraternal bonds that should never again be severed. The church 
periodicals were mild in sentiment at first, but as the war went on 
they took different stands on current questions. The New Jerusalem 
Messenger, for instance, changed editors and became rabidly pro- 
Lincoln, while the New Church Herald was suppressed in 1861 and 
its editor, the Rev. Sabin Hough, was thrown into prison. 

Some of the New Church periodicals began to publish articles 
about Swedenborg’s revelation concerning the Africans, while others 
said little or nothing about it. There were certain beliefs about the 
Negro that were peculiar to the New Church. In his Continuation 
of the Last Judgement, Swedenborg described the Africans he had 
seen in the spiritual world as “more internal than the rest of the 
Gentiles,” their thought more spiritual about the Lord. They pos- 
sessed a revelation which, commencing in the center of the con- 
tinent of Africa, was ‘communicated around,” but did not reach the 
African coasts. In a conversation with St. Augustine in the spiritual 
world, Swedenborg had learned that the angels had given to the 
Africans in central Africa the truths that Swedenborg was then 
setting forth in his writings. 

Upon reading about the Africans in Swedenborg’s new work, a 
group of Swedenborgians in Sweden met together at Norroképing 
in 1779 to form a society for doing something about the Africans. 
They not only wished to abolish the slave trade, but they wanted 
to civilize “those uncultivated and hitherto abused nations” on true 
Christian principles. An organization was effected with Charles 
Bernhard Wadstrém as leader." These ardent reformers were 
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ignorant of the fact that the black races in Africa were as numerous 
and distinct as the white races. They acted on the belief that the 
coastal Africans were as capable of receiving the Doctrines as them- 
selves. They forgot that the revelation which was “communicated 
around” did not reach the African coasts. 

Sir Augustus Nordenskjéld, an eminent chemist and mining engi- 
neer, who was influential at the court of Gustavus III, secured the 
royal permission to emigrate to Sierra Leone with forty families. In 
May 1787 King Gustavus sent Charles Wadstrém at the head of a 
scientific expedition to explore the west coast of Africa, with a view 
to prepare the way for a Swedish colony which would operate 
against the slave trade. Wadstrém, Chevalier Captain Arrhenius, 
and a Dr. Sparrman selected Cape Mesurado as the best place for a 
colony. The next year, after his return to Sweden, Wadstrém was 
sent to England to interest the British government and British 
capitalists in the colonization of Sierra Leone.*' Apparently the 
Swedish Swedenborgians had given up their idea of colonizing Cape 
Mesurado. The two principal associations of Swedenborgians were 
in London and Stockholm. From them originated the idea to abolish 
the slave trade, and they collected huge sums of money to found a 
colony at Sierra Leone.*? 

During the winter of 1837-38, Alexander Kinmont, the brilliant 
scholar and Swedenborgian of Cincinnati, delivered a course of re- 
markable lectures on “The Natural History of Man.” In one of 
these lectures he prophesied that when the epoch of the African 
civilization should arrive, in the lapse of ages, it would be “a civili- 
zation of a peculiar stamp; . . . not so much distinguished by art as 
a certain beautiful nature, not so marked or adorned by science as 
exalted and refined by a certain new and lovely theology . . . more 
perfect and endearing than that which the intellects of the Caucasian 
race” had ever exhibited. A far nobler civilization might await the 
Negro, he said, “‘to return the splendor of the divine attributes of 
mercy and benevolence in the practice and exhibition of all the 
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milder and gentler virtues.” In his lecture on “Unity in Variety of 
the Human Race,” he said: ““When I read the New Testament, and 
note the sweet and lovely character of the virtues recommended,— 
that almost female tenderness of mind . . . —I am impressed with 
the conviction that other than the European race must become the 
field of their insemination ere we can see them in their natural per- 
fection.” “A race more feminine and tender-minded than the Cau- 
casian is needed,” he said, “to reflect the sweetness and gentle 
beauty of the Christian religion,—its mystic, quiet, humble spirit.’’** 
Strangely enough, the distinguished Presbyterian scholar William 
Greenough Thayer Shedd advanced a similar theory in 1857."* 
According to Swedenborg, the Negroes of central Africa acknowl- 
edged the Lord as the God of Heaven and Earth and scoffed at the 
idea of the Trinity; they laughed at Christians who taught that 
salvation might be achieved by mere thinking. These Africans said 
that whoever does not live by his religion must become stupid and 
wicked, because in that case, he receives nothing from Heaven. 
Now, in the middle of the nineteenth century—a century after 
Swedenborg’s revelation—it was discovered that there was a people 
in central Africa who used metals, maintained orderly governments, 
lived in towns, and carried on an extended traffic with distant places. 
On the west coast of Africa, at Cape Mesurado, which Wadstrém 
had recommended in 1788 for colonization, a nation of returned 
Africans was now growing up, with political forms derived from 
America, which would achieve the way from the coast to the in- 
terior, “like the highway out of Egypt to Assyria.”°* Some New- 
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churchmen were now thinking that perhaps God had chosen “poor 
Africa, in the furnace of affliction, to make her the highest and 
noblest in that kingdom which He shall set up, when every other 
kingdom has been tried and failed.”** These ideas about Negroes, 
inspired by Swedenborg’s Last Judgement, may explain, in a mea- 
sure, why Swedenborgians were so active in the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

As the war between the North and the South progressed, New 
Church societies all through the land suffered a more and more 
definite cleavage on the slavery question. In the Urbana society pro- 
Lincoln members looked askance at anti-Lincoln members. Milo G. 
Williams and his wife were among the most intensely loyal to 
Lincoln and the Union cause. In 1862, though he was fifty-eight 
years old, Williams joined the “Squirrel Hunters” in Cincinnati to 
defend the city against the expected attack by the Confederate Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith. In 1865, when the funeral train bearing Lincoln's 
body came through Urbana late at night, it was Mrs. Milo G. Wil- 
liams who placed the town’s floral tribute on Lincoln's casket. A 
great crowd, bearing flaming torches, assembled at the railway sta- 
tion to pay their last respects to the martyred president. 

The most outspoken anti-Lincolnite in the Urbana society was 
Colonel John H. James. Lincoln outraged him by what he (James) 
considered flagrant violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet with all his disapproval of Lincoln’s policies, Colonel 
James was touched by the death of Willie Lincoln on February 20, 
1862. On March 17 he wrote Lincoln a letter, seeking to comfort 
him with a marked volume of Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia. “Even 
if you do not receive this as true,” he wrote, ‘it may comfort you 
much to think of your boy as living now with all his memory com- 
plete, growing in wisdom, and fitting for a life of use,—and that 
he will know you, when you meet him.” 

At the tenth annual meeting of the Ohio Association in Cincin- 
nati in May 1864, Giles Richards of Colerain offered a resolution 
that the New Church declare and put on record their willingness to 
serve, and, if needed, to give their lives to their courtry; that it was 
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the bounden duty of New Church members to help in every way to 
put down the rebellion. The Cincinnati Gazette observed that, 
Strange as it might seem, “this truly loyal and mild, but firm and 
Christian expression of sentiment excited an animated and some- 
what bitter debate in which Colonel John H. James of Urbana and 
Rev. Willard G. Day of East Rockport, O., were the leading 
spirits in opposition to the resolution.” The resolution was passed 
by a large majority. The Rev. Frank Sewall of Glendale, “whose 
Copperhead sympathies have been strongly suspected, left the hall 
whilst the resolution was under discussion,” said the Gazette. The 
Gazette recalled that the Rev. Willard Day had ‘‘figured somewhat” 
when his brother-in-law, Charles W. H. Cathcart, was ‘arrested and 
brought to this city by order of Gen. Burnside.’ According to the 
Gazette, Richards offered the resolution to test the feeling of some 
of the delegates who were suspected of Copperhead sympathies, and 
“to place the Association in its true position.’’** 

Colonel James wrote in his diary that night (May 14, 1864) that 
he opposed the resolutions because they “had no business there,” 
that they were “the work of a few isolated members and preachers.” 
He added that several Newchurchmen had thanked him that night 
for the emphatic speech he had made. 

Colonel James steadfastly fought any such resolutions introduced 
in the General Conventions of 1863 and 1864. In 1863 the Lincoln- 
ites were affronted because the Copperheads were permitted to have 
their own way in order to have peace. In 1864 the pro-Lincoln reso- 
lutions carried, but not without a fight. The Rev. B. F. Barrett 
indignantly wrote, ‘“Yet here is the General Convention . . . claim- 
ing to be the ‘specific New Church,’ . . . lagging full three years be- 
hind all the other churches in declaring its loyalty.”** 

The New-Church Independent, in February 1864, rejoiced over 
the constitutional amendment which declared that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, should 
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continue to exist within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. “Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah has triumphed, His people are free,” exulted the Inde- 
pendent.*® 

The Rev. James P. Stuart, in an editorial in the New Jerusalem 
Messenger (February 4, 1865), announced that this amendment 
sealed forever the doom of that “PRINCE OF VILLAINIES—SLAVERY!”’ 
On April 8, 1865, the Messenger carried the headlines: “RICHMOND 
AND FORT SUMTER. Sow to the wind: Reap the whirlwind.” Stuart 
rejoiced that “the most gigantic rebellion ever known . . . ha{d]} now 
received its effectual quietus in the fall of its central stronghold.” 
On April 15 Stuart proclaimed the news of Lee’s surrender, pointing 
out the fact that it took place on ‘the sacred Palm Sunday . . . the 
day of the Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem.” On April 22 the Mes- 
senger’s leading editorial expressed profound grief over “this atro- 
cious crime,” the assassination of President Lincoln. ‘‘Let there be 
no mercy shown to the accursed institution of slavery, which has 
been the fountain of all this wickedness,” said Editor Stuart. 

No fire of wrath blazed forth from the Urbana Union, though 
Editor John H. James admitted that the untimely death of the pres- 
ident was ‘‘a public calamity.” No other man, said Colonel James, 
could equal Lincoln as peacemaker among warring party factions. 

The Rev. Willard G. Day of East Rockport wrote a succinct line 
in his diary: ‘Lincoln killed by John Wilkes Booth, for allowing 
John Young Beall to be hanged at Governor's Island, N. Y.—after 
saying he would not allow the execution.”® 

In June 1865 Colonel James attended the General Convention of 
the New Church in Chicago. He was irked by the patriotic pres- 
idential address of Thomas Worcester. When the committee on the 
state of the country met two days later, the Rev. Chauncey Giles 
offered a resolution which contained a clause approving Worcester’s 
address. Colonel James demanded that the clause be stricken out. 





59 Crisis, XIII (1865), 24. 


60 John Young Beall was hanged at Governor's Island on February 24, 1865. He 
had been arrested on December 16, 1864. A military court had found him guilty of 
perpetrating acts of war within the jurisdiction of the United States, wearing, at the 
time, no visible badge of military service. 
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The committee refused. Then, said the colonel, he would have to 
make a minority report. He read his report the next day amid pro- 
found silence. It was moved that the report should not be printed 
in the journal. After much heated debate it was eventually voted 
to allow the report to be printed. Some of the members, less bold, 
told the colonel afterward that they were glad that at least one man 
had the courage to oppose bringing politics into the church.” 

Colonel James wanted to keep politics out of the church. He 
was not against the Negro. When two or three Negroes occasionally 
sat in the back of the church at Urbana and partook of the Holy 
Supper, the Colonel approved of it. He wanted no Jim Crow gal- 
lery in his church, he said. Like many other citizens he supported 
slavery only because it was the law of the land. He thought it 
economically unsound and that if let alone it would eventually die 
of its own weaknesses. 

The New Church was disturbed by the changing times just as any 
other sect, and for the very same reason—that churches are made 
up of fallible human beings who differ in opinion. 

By the end of the 1860's the rabid opposition to the New Church 
had decreased in intensity. Newchurchmen took pride in the fact 
that their doctrines must meet rational doubt and satisfy the reason. 
The prospects of other churches in the West, said the New Jeru- 
salem Messenger, were “certainly not very brilliant.” However, the 
Catholics were increasing by reason of the immigrating Irish; Cath- 
olic churches were beginning to appear “‘in all the interior towns.” 
Unitarians and Episcopalians were making a little progress. Revivals 
and camp meetings were declining in popularity. Only twenty per- 
cent of those converted in revival meetings ever became church mem- 
bers, not counting those who backslid after joining the church. The 
old machinery was becoming obsolete. The New Church must now 
organize circuits and pay their missionaries enough to support their 
families.®* 

The New Church in 1870 was still a novelty in the West, a relig- 





61 James Diary, June 14-18, July 7, August 10, 1865. In Augus: Colonel James 
was still receiving congratulatory letters on his firm stand. 


62 New Jerusalem Messenger, October 16, 1867. 
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ious organization that was not generally understood. As Edwin 
Markham said, they called Swedenborg a “visionary clad in mist.” 
They could not see that he was “earth’s iron realist.” To the ma- 
jority of the people it was easier to be saved instantaneously by grace 
than to achieve salvation by good works and a lifetime of stretching 
the mind by study. Too many were like the country woman who said 
that it was too expensive to be a Swedenborgian—there were too 
many books to buy. With some it was not so much the price of the 
books that deterred them, as the intellectual effort required to read 
them. 

Swedenborg, with remarkable clarity, defined the five classes of 
the readers of his writings, a definition that is as true today as it 
was in his time. He said: 


The first reject them entirely, because they are in another persuasion, or 
because they are in no faith. The second receive them as scientifics, or as 
objects of mere curiosity. The ¢hird receive them intellectually, and are in 
some measure pleased with them, but whenever they require an application 
to regulate their lives they remain where they were before. The fourth re- 
ceive them in a persuasive manner, and are thereby led, in a certain degree, 
to amend their lives and to perform uses. The fifth receive them with de- 
light and confirm them in their lives.*% 


The few who received the writings of Swedenborg “with delight 
and confirm[ed]} them in their lives,” were convinced that 


Back in the abyss of theologic night 

He was the one man who beheld the Light; 

His were the eyes on the front of that dark age 
Which read the Truth upon the Judgement page. 





63 Quoted in New Jerusalem Messenger, September 13, 1862. 


64 Edwin Markham, ‘“Swedenborg,” a dedicatory poem read at the unveiling of 
Adolph Jonsson’s bust of Swedenborg in Lincoln Park, Chicago, on June 28, 1924. 





PRINTING IN GAMBIER, OHIO, 1829-1884 


by WYMAN W. PARKER 
University Librarian, University of Cincinnati 


Printing in Gambier, Ohio, extended for a little more than fifty 
years during the mid-nineteenth century. Its history forms a neat 
and fairly typical illustration of the work of the ecclesiastical press 
of that century. Projected as early as 1823 by Philander Chase, first 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Ohio, the press began in 1830 to 
issue the first Episcopal newspaper west of the Alleghenies. 

The new West was well accustomed to locally printed materials 
by this time. As early as 1824 Ohio produced 48 of the 598 news- 
papers published in the United States. The first issue of an Ohio 
newspaper, the Centinel of the North-Western Territory, had been 
printed in Cincinnati by William Maxwell on November 9, 1793. 
Two paper mills began operations in 1811 on the Little Miami 
River near Cincinnati. With the opening of John Foote’s type 
foundry in 1820, Cincinnati began its role as the western pub- 
lishing center. By 1858 nearly three million books, chiefly for the 
schools west of the Alleghenies, were being published yearly in 
Cincinnati. 

Bishop Chase went to England in 1824 to solicit funds to found 
the theological seminary subsequently called Kenyon College. 
Always aware of channels of communication, the bishop was not 
one to forget the value of the printed word as a means of furthering 
his mission. In the Appeal in Behalf of the Diocese of Ohio in the 
Western Territory of the United States (London, 1824) which was 
most industriously circulated all over England, a scheme is care- 
fully spelled out for a press (p. 6): “To accustom our Youth, the 
future servants of a beneficent Redeemer, to acts of substantial 
charity, and as a means of disseminating the principles of our 
Holy Religion throughout our barren region and especially among 
the poor and ignorant, a Printing Press and Types will be solicited; 
and the Young Men, or some proper proportion of them, will, at 
convenient hours of the day, be employed in printing Tracts and a 
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Periodical Publication.” The letter of introduction that Bishop 
Chase carried from Henry Clay to Lord Gambier (both commis- 
sioners to the conference that concluded the Treaty of Ghent in 
1814) proved effective, and the bishop was shortly meeting in- 
fluential church members who aided him in the collection of $30,000 
to establish the college. 

When Bishop Chase visited Sir Thomas and Lady Acland in 
Devonshire in June 1824, they readily took to the idea of a press. 
Chase jubilantly reported to the diocesan convention in 1826: “This 
complete and ample set of type, together with £100 sterling, to 
purchase a printing press in this country, is the avails of a most 
munificent subscription separate from that of the fund, which sub- 
scription was originated and circulated among the ladies of the 
nobility of England by that most excellent person, Lady Acland, 
of Devonshire.” 

From Worthington, Ohio, the temporary quarters of the college. 
Philander Chase wrote to Lord Kenyon on the twelfth of October 
1825 that “the Printing Press has been purchased in Cincinatti 
{sic} and is brought hither and when the types come we shall com- 
mence our printing.”* The types arrived shortly thereafter from 
England. 

The bishop's first published plan to allow students the use of 
the press was one of many publicity ideas used but for gleaning 
funds. As far as can be determined the students were never allowed 
to use the press nor would the domineering bishop even let Pro- 
fessors William Sparrow and M. T. C. Wing publish the periodical 
they wished in Worthington. Chase delayed setting up the press 
because of the uncertainty of the permanent location of the college. 
The move to Gambier was accomplished in 1827, and the bishop 
reported to the convention that a house eighteen by twenty-two feet 
intended for a printing establishment would soon be completed.* 
However, it was not until September 1829 that the bishop could 





1 Journal of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio for 1826 (Columbus, 1826). 


2 Bishop Chase to Lord Kenyon. Kenyon College Library. 
3 Journal of the .. . Convention ... of Obio for 1827 (Chillicothe, 1827). 
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have the satisfaction of saying, “Our Font of Types, most munifi- 
cently given through the liberal exertions of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Acland has been brought into use.’”* 

The Acland Press, named as were all buildings and streets in 
Gambier for the liberal English donors, had in fact laboriously 
produced two sizeable pamphlets: The Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Ohio for 1828 (44p., Gambier, 1829) and, typically 
enough, Character and Claims of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Letters to a Friend (reprinted from the Episcopal Register) 
(42p., Gambier, 1829). 

The printing was done by George W. Myers, “‘a good practical 
printer and bookbinder,”* whom Bishop Chase had induced to come 
from Alexandria, Virginia. Myers lived in the bishop’s former log 
cabin while the press was set up in a small two-story frame building 
northeast of Old Kenyon.® The printing house cost $350 according 
to Bishop Chase’s Defense Against the Slanders of the Rev. G. M. 
West (p. 24). This Defense was urgently prepared and printed, in 
unconscious commentary on the abilities and celerity of the Acland 
Press, by Olmsted and Bailhache at Columbus in 1831. By this 
time the Gambier press was working regularly on the weekly 
newspaper, the Gambier Observer, as well as the annual convention 
journal and the Kenyon College catalog. The Acland Press there- 
after was called upon for the urgent printing of statements by 
both sides in a controversy between the bishop and his faculty. 

Bishop Chase had returned to residence in Gambier after years 
of travel in behalf of his diocese and the college to enforce his 
characteristically autocratic methods in the administration of the 
college. The professors had creditably governed the institution in 
the bishop’s absence. They naturally resented the curtailment of 
their powers by an authority who regarded the whole institution 
as patriarchal, claiming his episcopal powers pertained. This posi- 





4 Journal of the... Convention ... of Ohio for 1829 (Zanesville, 1829). 
5 A. Banning Norton, A History of Knox County, Ohio (Columbus, 1862), 391. 


6 Henry Caswall, America and the American Church (London, 1839), 28; Bishop 
Chase’s Defense Against the Slanders of the Rev. G. M. West (Columbus, 1831), 
24; George F. Smythe, A History of the Diocese of Oho (Cleveland, 1931), 550. 
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tion was publicly taken by Bishop Chase in his Circular . . . Letter 
. . « dated July 14, 1831, a two-page folder undoubtedly run off 
by the Acland Press. The professors of Kenyon College came back 
hotly to state in their two-page circular, A Letter Addressed to the 
Rt. Rev. P. Chase, D.D., dated July 25, 1831, that the powers he 
claimed were injurious and “contrary to the usage of colleges in 
general, and to the spirit of our age and country.” The Acland 
Press published the end of the dispute in the Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention ... held in Gambier, September 
7, 8, and 9th, 1831, where account is given of the bishop’s refusal 
to mitigate his position and his speedy resignation from both the 
presidency of the college and his bishopric. 

Philander Chase, who visualized a specific purpose for his press, 
never realized sufficiently the returns of having it at his service. 
In fact, the preponderance of its productions were supervised by his 
opponents. It remained for his successor, Bishop Charles P. 
Mcllvaine, to utilize this press fully in his campaign against 
Tractarianism. 

The main purpose of the Acland Press had been achieved, for 
the weekly newspaper, the Gambier Observer, appeared regularly 
from August 30, 1830 (Vol. I, No. 2). The first number was pub- 
lished on May 28, 1830, an eight-page paper of about fourteen by 
ten inches with three columns to a page. All communications were 
to be addressed to Bishop Chase, although the editorial style shows 
that Professor Sparrow had at last been given his desired oppor- 
tunity. Sparrow continued as editor throughout the first volume, 
when M. T. C. Wing became editor from 1831 to 1835. Then 
Sparrow was named editor-in-chief for 1835 to 1836, when the size 
of the paper was increased to about twenty by fifteen inches but 
the pages reduced to four for each issue. In 1837 the Rev. Joseph 
Muenscher and Mr. Wing were editors when Volume VIII was 
issued as the Gambier Observer and Western Church Journal. The 
Rev. Chauncey Colton, a seminary professor and local rector, became 
editor in 1838 and greatly increased its circulation. George Myers, 
who for some time had been established with the press in the 
second story of the building just south of the eastern corner of 
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Chase Avenue and Brooklyn Street,” completed the printing of 
Volume IX. He then retired as printer when Dr. Colton took the 
paper to Cincinnati in 1840. 

The press by this time had passed through several organizational 
changes, reflected by its varying imprints. “The Acland Press,” 
“G. W. Myers, Printer,” and “Office of the Observer’” were used 
while the college bore the financial risk from 1829 to 1834. Then 
a stock company of members of the seminary faculty and a few 
others was formed to purchase a larger press and new fonts of 
type. This company, “The Western Protestant Episcopal Press,” 
published the Observer for two years, while the press used this title 
as an imprint. When the company failed, the paper announced 
that it had “passed . . . into the hands of a few individuals.’” The 
newspaper became the Gambier Observer and Western Church 
Journal and the imprint, the “Western Church Press.” 

During the first ten years of the Acland Press, the newspaper had 
been its major concern. Several other serial productions were ex- 
pected of it annually, namely, the convention journal and the 
college catalog. Various one-page programs, such as those for 
commencement and the literary society entertainments, also appear 
to have been regular duties of the press. It was inevitable that the 
press should publish the college’s refutation of Bishop Chase's 
charges® by the acting president, William Sparrow, A Reply to the 
Charges and Accusations of the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D.D. 
(35p., Gambier, 1832). 

For the first few years after Bishop McIlvaine became president 
of Kenyon the press published an address of his yearly (1834, 
1836-39) in addition to the diocesan newspaper, which naturally 
presented his views. The first of his addresses the Gambier press 
printed, A Charge to the Clergy .. . on the Preaching of Christ 
Crucified (22p., Gambier, 1834), was delivered before the diocesan 
convention in September and proved so popular that a second 
edition (15p., Gambier, 1834) was necessary before the turn of 





7 Smythe, History of the Diocese of Ohio, 551. 

8 Bishop Chase’s Defense of Himself Against the Late Conspiracy at Gambier, 
Ohio, in a Series of Letters to His Friends (Steubenville, 1832). Printed as a supple- 
ment to the Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette. 
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the year. The bishop as well had other publishing sources in Ohio 
and the East that were glad to distribute his popular sentiments in 
the battle against ““Romish” tendencies. One item, Justification by 
Faith (156p., Columbus, 1840), published by a Columbus firm, 
was printed at Gambier. This was his charge to the clergy of Ohio, 
at the annual convention, to fortify their minds against attempts to 
“unprotestantize” the church. The congregation “listened to it in 
breathless attention for an hour and a half,’® and the convention 
promptly ordered two thousand copies printed. 

In 1835 an essay on the Greek verb (56p., Gambier, 1835)*° 
was undertaken by the Western Protestant Episcopal Press which 
necessitated the use of a font of Greek type. The author, William 
Nast, was a professor at the time in the college. Another difficult 
assignment for Mr. Myers was the printing of a seventy-six page 
Catalogue of Books in the libraries of the several institutions at 
Gambier in 1837. This was quite in conformity with the custom 
of the period and was particularly pertinent for Kenyonites, as they 
were inordinately proud of their book collections. They were justi- 
fied, for in this time when books were hard to come by in the West, 
Kenyon had the largest collection of any college west of the 
Alleghenies. Many of these books were collected by Bishops Chase 
and Mcllvaine on their separate journeys to England from various 
lords and ladies and from scholars at Cambridge and Oxford. Later 
the press printed a library catalog of one of the literary societies 
which did so much to forward the extracurricular development of 
the undergraduates in forensic and debate: Catalogue of the Library, 
and Names of Members of the Philomathesian Society of Kenyon 
College, from Its Formation in 1827 to 1840 (44p., Gambier, 1840). 

Myers gradually accepted more difficult printing assignments, 
such as The Greek Verb in 1835 and the library catalog in 1837. 
Thereafter he undertook the printing of an abridgment of Edward 


® Episcopal Recorder, XVII (1839), 117. 

10 The Greek Verb Taught . . . According to the Greek Tables of D. Friederich 
Thiersch, is undoubtedly the Acland Press production mentioned so casually as 
“Tissue’s Greek Forms, a very valuable book, by one of the professors” on page 258 
of Norton’s History of Knox County. “Tissue’’ could easily be Norton's phonetic 
transcription of “Thiersch.” 
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Bickersteth’s The Christian Hearer (115p., Columbus, 1838) pub- 
lished by Isaac N. Whiting, a Columbus bookseller. Probably Myers 
was urged to print this by the book’s editor, the Rev. Chauncey 
Colton. Such an arrangement was obviously found workable, for 
the Gambier press produced four other major items published under 
the imprint of this enterprising Columbus firm. All of these items 
ire in a sense concealed imprints, for the printer's mame occurs 
only on the verso of the books’ title pages. Another title by 
Bickersteth, A Help to the Study of the Scriptures (139p., Columbus, 
1839), likewise abridged and edited by Dr. Colton and printed by 
Myers, is apparently quite rare, as the copy in the Yale University 
Library is the only copy in the major libraries of the United States. 

The most ambitious Gambier production is another concealed 
imprint, Margaret Coxe’s The Young Lady's Companion (342p., 
Columbus, 1839). Miss Coxe, a little-known author of religious 
pamphlets for juveniles, was encouraged in this venture by the 
Ohio clergy. This book proved so popular that the Gambier press 
could only handle the printing of the first edition. Whiting 
farmed out four later editions to a Boston firm, making a national 
reputation for Miss Coxe as a leader of the feminist movement. 

The last two concealed Gambier imprints were dated 1840 by 
Thomas R. Raymond as Gambier printer. Margaret Coxe’s Life of 
John Wycliffe (272p., Columbus, 1840) was obviously suggested by 
the clergy, but as it lacked the popular appeal of the lady’s book, its 
successor, a proposed life of Cranmer," never appeared. Miss Coxe 
thereafter turned back to the all-fascinating topic of her sex, 
writing for Whiting edifying and dull books, such as Claims of the 
Country on American Females (2 vols., Columbus, 1842) and 
Woman: Her Station Providentially Appointed (2 vols., Columbus, 
1848). 

he last concealed Gambier imprint was Mcllvaine’s Justification 
by Faith (156p., Columbus, 1840) already mentioned as a charge 
to the clergy printed in an edition of two thousand copies. This 
book, although well distributed to theologians, understandably 
enough did not attain a national popular circulation. 





11 Gambier Observer, November 11, 1840. 
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Thomas R. Raymond replaced Myers as Gambier printer in 1840, 
but his name appears only during this one year. In 1841 William 
C. French of the college staff was listed as printer. Subsequently 
editor of the Episcopal newspaper Standard of the Cross, his chief 
claim to printing fame was that in Columbus he taught W.uliam 
Dean Howells the art of typesetting.’ During the next seven years 
the press produced only the essential pamphlets: six issues of the 
college catalog and four numbers of the convention journals. Most 
of these bore the imprint “Ackland Press, G. W. Meyers,” although 
once in 1846 “Ackland Press, W. M. Smallwood” appears. It is 
hard to believe that Myers, who later lived in the adjacent town, 
Mount Vernon, was actively associated with the press at this time. 
For the first eleven years that the press existed, he had been its 
conscientious printer. Now suddenly he could not be careless enough 
to misspell both his own name and that of the press and continue 
to do so for nearly a decade. 

There are other indications that the press was in a period of 
decline at this time. The weekly newspaper, the Gambier Observer, 
had been taken to Cincinnati by Dr. Colton in 1840 to continue as 
the Western Episcopal Observer. In 1843, M. T. C. Wing, then 
one of the college administrators, at his own financial risk began 
to publish the Western Episcopalian in Gambier. This continued 
only until 1846, when the Rev. Joseph Muenscher, as editor and 
publisher, took it to Mount Vernon. Only Volumes III and IV were 
printed in this nearby town and Volume V again appears from 
Gambier, this time edited by clergymen of the church for Bishop 
McIlvaine. A new press able to print a larger sheet was obtained 
in 1848 by money subscribed by friends in the diocese, while the 
Rev. Norman Badger became the paper’s successful editor until 1859. 

Gambier press items began to come out under the name of R. M. 
Edmonds in 1850. Edmonds, a small man, crippled and asthmatic, 
directed the press for nearly thirty years. Under his management the 
press became more vital and the printing more skillful and more 
artistic. Edmonds, born in Alexandria, Virginia, December 28, 
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1824,"* was brought to Gambier in 1832 by Myers, likewise from 
Alexandria, to become his apprentice. Nearly Edmonds’ whole life 
was spent in Gambier at the printing trade, where he was noted 
for his ability to set type in Greek and Hebrew. Although he re- 
mained a Methodist all his life, he was known and liked as a 
prominent and valuable citizen of this little village which was such 
an Episcopalian stronghold.* He spent a few years in New York 
and Columbus before the Rev. Norman Badger brought him back 
to Gambier in 1848 to publish the Western Episcopalian. He re- 
mained its foreman when the paper was taken to Cincinnati in 1859 
but returned with it when Bishop Gregory T. Bedell brought it 
back to Gambier the following year. Edmonds published it until 
1868, when the Rev. William C. French, then of Oberlin, became 
its editor and took it to Oberlin under the name of the Standard 
of the Cross. 

Edmonds, who then elected to stay in Gambier with his press, 
took Daniel Hunt as a partner in 1871. The firm of Edmonds & 
Hunt did all of the Gambier printing until Edmonds’ death in 1878. 
Newspaper publishing intrigued Edmonds and in 1874 the firm 
began a newspaper venture of its own, the Gambier Weekly Argus, 
“devoted to local and general news, education, literature, the arts 
and science.” Thereafter the business used the imprints ‘Argus 
Book & Job Office” and “Weekly Argus Print.” 

Before taking Hunt into the business, Edmonds printed under 
the imprints “R. M. Edmonds, Printer,” ‘Western Episcopalian 
Press,” and ‘Theological Seminary Press.’ Alone he issued two 
substantial books, both by Joseph Muenscher, Manual of Biblical 
Interpretation (318p., Gambier, 1865) and The Book of Proverbs 
(265p., Gambier, 1866). These were both in press at the same time 
and constituted a major undertaking for at least four years. A. 
Banning Norton as early as 1862 mentions having seen proof sheets 
of both.*® They are dull, theological books, but they are monuments 
of industry well-bound in clerical black. In addition to these and the 
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five concealed imprints done for Whiting of Columbus from 1838 
to 1840, only The Greek Verb (1835) and three other books of the 
Gambier press achieved the ultimate dignity of hard covers. 
Printed by Edmonds and Hunt together, these were: Parker's Bible 
Baptism Not Dipping, Plunging, or Immersion .. . (304p., Gambier, 
1871), White’s Mount Vernon Directory, Volume 1 (160p., Gam- 
bier, 1876), and Rust’s Exercises in... Greek Prose . . . (80p., 
Gambier, 1878). 

Two monthly undergraduate magazines were published over the 
years. The Kenyon Collegian, 1856 to 1860, was an active literary 
paper which is yet being published for the college, having been 
rejuvenated in 1887. The Kenyon Advance began its seven-year 
career at Edmonds & Hunt's press in Gambier, but after ten issues 
had been printed in 1877-78, it removed to another city, where 
competitive printing costs were more agreeable to student finance. 

The press was always at the service of a ministry anxious to 
disseminate the Word. Chief among its functions was the publica- 
tion of sermons, of which there were many. Unique among this file 
of published sermons is one by James Kent Stone, Moderation and 
Toleration in Theology (22p., Gambier, 1867). Although its author, 
then a Kenyon professor, was to become president of Kenyon that 
year, within the next year he resigned and shortly afterwards 
entered the Roman Catholic Church, where he became famous as 
Father Fidelis of The Cross. The press was on more solid ground 
publishing the guides laid down by Bishop Bedell, such as the 
syllabus for the senior theological class, Pastoral Theology (22p., 
Gambier, 1868), and his Ritual Uniformity (12p., Gambier, 1874), 
a pastoral letter to the clergy and laity. McElhinney’s Infant Baptism 
(32p., Gambier, 1872) and Parker's Bible Baptism (304p., 
Gambier, 1871) were also more fundamentalist. 

A basic function of the press was printing the college catalogs. 
Most of the commencement programs were produced locally, as 
well as the myriad programs of the various college societies. The 
academic work of the college was carried by printing endless 
examination questions, and a financial scheme is recognized by the 
issue of scholarship script in 1856 when funds were more difficult 
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than usual to acquire. Other activities of the college are touched 
upon by the printed Abstract and Argument of Henry B. Curtis... 
(8p., Gambier, 1837), a court defense of the tax-exempt housing 
always supplied to the faculty by the college. A faculty specialist's 
interest in fresh-water mussels was encouraged by the printing of 
Bossard’s Catalogue of the Unios, Alasmodontas, and Anodontas 
of the Ohio River (21p., Gambier, 1854), the annual Fourth of July 
celebration was dignified by the publication of student Joash R. 
Taylor's Ode... (8p., Gambier, 1839), and the production of the 
two library catalogs (1837 and 1840) probably satisfied the 
chauvinistic pride of both faculty and students. 

While most of the productions of the Gambier press disregard 
a world not primarily concerned with theology and the necessity 
for preparing men for the ministry, a few publications do recognize 
that outside events were occurring. The Memorial of President 
Andrews (4p., Gambier, 1861) is a tribute to a Kenyon president 
who went to war leading many of his former students. A program 
of the Celebration at Kenyon College over the Capture of Jeff Davis 
(1p., Gambier, 1865) mentioning the burning of an effigy signalized 
the end of the bloody conflict where so many classmates faced one 
another over a wall of fire. That the North retained control of 
Kenyon is obvious from a “Roll of Honor” in the Kenyon College 
Triennial Catalogue .. . 1825 to 1872, which lists only the Union 
men of the many Kenyon men known to have served on both sides 
in the Civil War. A happier note is sounded by the publication of 
the Prospectus of the Neff Petroleum Company (46p., Gambier, 
1866), which heralded the discovery of oil in Ohio and instigated 
the fine series of geological reports on Ohio published by the legis- 
lature. This first report by several of the Kenyon professors was 
prompted by the vision of a Kenyon-trained clergyman, Peter Neff, 
who was forced to give up preaching because of a throat ailment. 

Daniel Hunt carried on alone for a year at the press after 
Edmonds’ death on March 18, 1878,"* while the Argus appeared 
somewhat irregularly. Then the press was sold to a young man, 
W. Fant, who published a continuation of the Argus as the Gambier 





16 Norman N. Hill, History of Knox County, Ohio (Mount Vernon, 1881), 451. 
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Herald. This too expired when the press stopped functioning in 
1884. Gradually the main supports of the press had drifted away, 
its last convention journal being issued in 1850 and its last college 
catalog appearing in 1877. The diocesan newspaper had been re- 
moved in 1868 and was only replaced by a general local paper, 
the Argus, which lacked the wider circulation that the religious 
organ commanded. The press became outmoded as its audience 
dwindled. The village was too small to warrant a publishing house 
that did not receive outside support. Competition was increasing as 
the theological audience fell away. When the college began to take 
its business elsewhere the press was doomed. 

In the fifty years of activity of the press, two printers carried most 
of the burden: G. W. Myers and R. M. Edmonds. Their work is 
testimony to their industry and devotion, The press primarily pub- 
licized the aims and purposes of the college and the religious faith 
it represented. When the press was first established, it truly was a 
voice in the wilderness. As printing became more widespread in the 
Midwest, the church expanded, carrying vital missions further west. 
New interests and causes within the church made more demands 
upon its public, and such support became diffused. 

This press established the first Episcopalian newspaper west of 
the Alleghenies. This was its major function and design. During 
most of its existence it published the diocesan newspaper under one 
name or another. It published most of the convention journals for 
over thirty years and for over forty years it printed the college 
catalogs. It served the college well, printing its everyday business 
concerns and publishing the outstanding lectures and sermons de- 
livered at the college. In addition, this small press, by what must 
have been almost superhuman effort, managed to print eleven re- 
spectable books. Five of these were commercial ventures published by 
a Columbus firm. The other six were substantial books published 
by the press itself. Surely this small and specialized press made a 
creditable contribution to the printing history of the early Midwest.’" 





17 Copies of a check list of Gambier imprints may be secured from the author. 





SHAKER EDUCATION 


by SHERMAN B. BARNES 
Professor of History, Kent State University 


On August 27, 1810, a body of some five hundred armed men 
threateningly descended upon the Shaker community at Union 
Village, near Lebanon, Ohio. The crowd eventually withdrew, how- 
ever, without committing any act of violence. In explaining this 
withdrawal official Shaker historians gave credit not only to “the 
calm, peaceable and harmless deportment of the believers’ but 
also to “the orderly and flourishing appearance of their school; the 
marks of contentment visible in the countenances of the children.” 

Because their school life has not been much studied, the present 
paper examines Shaker educational practices and ideas, especially 
the ideas of Seth Youngs Wells (1757-1845), who for twenty-four 
years supervised Shaker schools and was the society's “educational 
philosopher.” 

The communities of ‘“The United Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Appearing,” although practicing celibacy, usually had chil- 
dren under their care. Convert families, widowers and widows, 
guardians of orphans, brought their children. In addition, as Wells 
put it, “we have from time to time, many children urged upon us, 
by poor parents, who are not of our community, as well as those 
who are; and, generally speaking, we think there are ten offered 
to us where one is accepted.’"* The preference was given to “children 
whose parents profess the same faith with us.” Shiftless or insecure 
parents or guardians, mothers of illegitimate children would send 
children to the Shakers: 


We have no lack of children here—I suppose there are about 150 under 
the age of 14, & about 30 that are under 5 years old, & a number of them 





14 Summary View of the Millennial Church, or United Society of Believers 
Commonly Called Shakers (2d ed., Albany, 1848), 82. 

2Seth Y. Wells, A Plain Statement of the Custom and Manner of Receiving, 
Managing, Teaching, Governing and Disciplining Children in the Society of People 
Called Shakers. Unpublished manuscript, 1815, Cathcart Shaker Collection, Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. All manuscripts cited hereafter, including 
letters, are in the Cathcart Collection. 
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not more than one year, & some less, & besides almost every married woman 
& many a single one that comes in has a baby or two on hand.’ 


A kind soul brought some kidnapped Indian children to the Shaker 
community of North Union Village, Ohio.* 

“Mother” Ann Lee (1736-84), the foundress of the society, re- 
garded as the bride of Christ and prayed to by Shakers, had loved 
children and left the precept “hands to work and hearts to God.’ 
The older believers not only took care of the childrens’ material 
needs, but taught mechanical skills or crafts to the boys, and 
domestic arts, including spinning, weaving, carding, and sewing, to 
the girls. Vocational education was given by the apprentice system 
rather than by schools. Minor children were taken, if considered 
satisfactory after a preliminary trial and study of their disposition 
and past record, on the legal basis of indenture contracts. Such 
contracts contained the name of one of the elders or deacons of 
the society and also of the brother or sister to whom the child was 
assigned to learn “such trade or occupation as shall appear best 
adapted to his genius and capacity.” The care of the child could 
be transferred to another caretaker according to circumstances and 
the abilities and preferences of the growing child. Also, indenture 
contracts provided that if the child did not like his life in a Shaker 
village or felt conscientious opposition to Shaker views as he 
matured, he could be returned to his parents. There was always a 
large turnover of children entering and leaving the communities. 
This was allowed because of the Shaker belief in the principles of 
both kindness and freedom. ‘““When we take children under our 
care, we of course become as parents to these children... . We 
want no children among us, but such as are really attached to us in 
their feelings.”* 

Although at first the gospel was felt to be sufficient book know!- 
edge, it was not long before other books and subjects were studied 





8 Eldress Molly Goodrich at South Union, Kentucky, to A. G. Hollister, May 1, 
1813. 

4 Caroline B. Piercy, The Valley of God's Pleasure: A Saga of the North Union 
Shaker Community (New York, 1951), 198. 

5 Seth Y. Wells, Communication to the Elders . . . Deacons and Trustees in the 
United Societies, October 1844. 
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for which schools were created. Thus, Shaker education came to 
have three parts: the religious-moral, the vocational skills taught 
by the apprenticeship method, and schools for what Shakers called 
“letter-learning.” Schools for letter-learning and numbers were 
already instituted at South Union, Kentucky,® Union Village, Ohio, 
and New Lebanon, New York, when in January 1821 Mother Lucy 
Wright (1760-1821) at New Lebanon, New York, relieved Brother 
Seth Youngs Wells of his duty as head of the Second Family at 
Watervliet, New York, and gave him “the charge of writing for 
Believers and seeing to their schools.’’* 

Before becoming a Shaker, Wells had been “in charge of the 
first instituted city school in the City of Albany, in the year 1796.’ 
He states that in his early life he had opportunity “to enter upon 
the pursuit of a literary education.’”® By his letters, writings, speeches, 
and visits to Shaker schools Brother Wells left an important imprint 
upon Shaker education. In 1822-23 he supervised the introduction 
of the then novel Lancastrian method into the teaching of spelling, 
reading, and writing at Enfield, New Hampshire, Alfred and New 
Gloucester, Maine, and Harvard, Massachusetts. At Alfred he “‘set 
the scholars to writing for the first time.’*® In his addresses to 
his young scholars he stressed the duty of obedience. That he had 
the power of moving them appears from his frequent mention of 
the children weeping during their farewell hymns to him. In 1823 
he recommended a half hour a day of instruction in singing and 
music."? In 1832-33 he helped give instruction, especially in grammar 
and composition, at Harvard and Shirley in Massachusetts, and at 
Canterbury and Enfield in New Hampshire. At Canterbury he in- 
spired a winter evening school in which “one evening in each week 
was particularly devoted to reading, examining and correcting 





6 At South Union, Kentucky, in May 1813 there were ‘130 children in the School 
Order, & about 16 grown persons to take care of them.” Eldress Molly Goodrich to 
A. G. Hollister, May 1, 1813. 


7 Seth Y. Wells, School Instructions, 1844. 

8 [bid. 

® Seth Y. Wells, A Few Remarks upon Learning & the Use of Books, 1825. 
10 Seth Y. Wells, Tour to Eastern Believers Schools, 1823. 

11 E. D. Andrews, The Gift to Be Simple (New York, 1940), 13. 
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composition.”* Wells felt in 1844 that he had not done enough 
visiting and “would gladly visit every school in every branch of 
Zion were I able to do so; but that is quite beyond my power in 
my present advanced age.’”** The pupils could no longer hear the 
moving close of a farewell address he had often given: 


You ought to love one another, and be kind to each other, as your Elders 
and Elderly brethren and sisters have been kind to you. Many, if not the most 
of you, have been taken out of the wide world, into the ark of safety, 
where you have a great privilege, a privilege that no others can have, unless 
they forsake the world and come into the same way. Doubtless there are 
many thousands in the world who would rejoice to have the privilege 
which you now have; but they cannot have it. You ought to think of 
these things. I hope you will remember what I have spoken to you, and 
what I have taught you. And remember that the learning which you have 
received, will do you no good unless you make a good use of it. I hope 
you will be kind to one another. Love your Elders and be subject to them, 
love your elderly brethren & sisters and be kind to them. Love the way of 
God and keep it; love your interest in the gospel of Christ and hold it 
fast; let it be your treasure; let it be your all.14 


Seth Wells thought of school education as desirable both for the 
useful knowledge imparted and for keeping naturally active children 
busy. During the winter especially, if not employed, they were 
likely ‘‘to spend their time in talking nonsense, rolling about the 
floor, scuffing, pulling and hauling each other, tearing their clothes, 
or rambling where they have no business and corrupting them- 
selves and each other in body and mind.”*® Accordingly, the boys 
usually attended the three to four month school term in the winter, 
the girls in the summer. This was an efficient use of the school 
building and equipment. Brothers taught the older boys and sisters 
the girls and younger boys. In 1845 Wells recommended attendance 
to age sixteen.’® 

Wells conceived of conducting a school as a task requiring 





12 David Parker to Br. Seth Y. Wells in behalf of the scholars at Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, June 17, 1833. 


13 Wells, School Instructions. 

14 Seth Y. Wells, Lecture on Obedience, 1832. 

15 Wells, Communication to the Elders, Deacons and Trustees. 
16 Piercy, Valley of God’s Pleasure, 188. 
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great wisdom. The first object of a teacher should be to secure 
the love of the children, “for if scholars cannot love their teachers, 
they will not love their school, and consequently are in no situation 
to learn much by their instructions.”’* In the classroom to keep 
the scholars alert and avoid monotony he felt it was important 
to vary procedures. In the schoolroom he wrote, in capitals, “Order 
is Heaven’s first law, and disorder is Hell’s broad way.’’* The 
purpose of all punishment and admonition was reformation. The 
society early decided against the use of the rod except “in cases 
of extreme necessity when all milder means failed’; if used, it 
should be unaccompanied by “a ruffled temper of mind; because 
a person in a passion is incapable of using discretion or doing 
justice.” For the giving of reprimands “it is the wisest way to 
take the child alone’ and prepare him to make “honest confession 
of his wrong” in the presence only of those who witnessed the 
wrong.”° On-the-spot reproof before a group was to be avoided. 
The mode of discipline should be adapted to the disposition of 
the child and the type of wrong. A forgetful child might have a 
tag or string around his finger. A proud child might be required 
to kneel in the presence of the family either at table or at worship. 
A lecture in the presence of the family often had a good effect 
on the impudent. Badges or labels of disgrace on the back and of 
honor on the chest were advocated. Good actions should be praised, 
and no individual was allowed to twit the wrongdoer of his error.”* 
The power of good example was not overlooked: ‘Every important 
thing that we require of them we ought also to practice & show 
our faith in what we teach, by ourselves fulfilling the same.’ 

As is to be expected, much attention was given to teaching good 
manners. Lessons on good breeding included such precepts as not 
to laugh ‘‘at poor people because they are poor; nor make sport of 





17 Wells, School Instructions. 
18 Jbid. 

19 Wells, A Plain Statement. 
20 Wells, School Instructions. 
21 Wells, A Plain Statement. 
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the lame, blind, deaf and dumb. We are subject to the same mis- 
fortunes.”** A Shaker poem captured the combination of manners 
and learning: 


Of manners good I’m daily taught— 
To play no naughty games, 

And when we speak to other folks, 
To call them by their names: 

To move with care, and sit with ease, 
And learn our lessons well, 
Whether it be to read, or sing, 

To cypher, write or spell.?4 


There was a strong practical emphasis in Wells's view of the 
various subjects of study. He felt numbers should be taught by 
means of “small articles, such as beans or kernels of corn” without 
the use of figures at first. For learning to read he favored the use 
of pictures with names printed under them. He liked Worcestet’s 
Pictorial Primer. This does not mean that he opposed learning the 
alphabet, for he favored a speedy learning of it and felt most schools 
took too long to teach it. He felt it useless to spell words before 
the children knew their meaning.”® For improved penmanship he 
kept in touch with the latest methods. He felt grammar was very 
important as a school subject because without it “we often find 
people of good natural talents who express themselves very 
awkwardly.” He considered it useless, however, “to try to beat” 
English grammar “into the heads of those who have no relish for 
it; and no faculty to gain it.” Oral reading and correct speech he 
viewed as imperative. For uniform pronunciation he took the new 
Noah Webster as the standard. He favored the reading of poetry 
aloud. Wells was a student of bookkeeping and favored the single- 
entry method for the believers.*" It is not clear whether this became 
a Shaker school subject. For the sciences Wells favored the prin- 





23 Miscellaneous Questions. 

24 The School. 

25 Wells, School Instructions. 
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ciple that a few should know them “for the benefit of society 
because that knowledge may be rendered as really useful to society 
as if every individual was acquainted with it.”** He gave this 
dictum in connection with his expression of “serious doubts” 
whether geography should be a common school subject. If studied, 
he said, it should be done cheaply by means of globes and maps as 
likely “to give clearer ideas of the subject in much less time than 
all the books that have been published can do without them.’ 

History, then little studied as a school subject, he felt should 
be let alone in favor of “present duty.” He felt no history text 
was available which set forth “the most essential good deeds done 
by nations and individuals of past ages.” Works of profane history 
would have a pernicious tendency on youth because such books 
“tend only to fill up the mind with the confusion of wars, con- 
tentions, frauds, crime and villainies of almost every description.’’*® 
In such a view of history there is a curious blend of Shaker religious 
distrust of ‘the world” with the anti-Christian view of history as a 
tale of crime and folly held by such historians of the Enlightenment 
as Voltaire and William Robertson.** 

Were the Shakers narrow in their attitude to learning? Wells 
and other Shakers often spoke of the useless learning that clogs 
the mind and of the danger of youth becoming puffed up from too 
much learning. Wells says that after his conversion he never read 
any work of either ecclesiastical or profane history in its entirety, 
merely examining the passages for which he had occasion and 
letting the rest go. He disliked novels or romances as an evil in- 
fluence. A Shaker manual of 1844 said it does “not immediately 
concern us . . . what makes a weight incline downwards, what 
causes the winds to blow, or the planets to move.’’** Isaac N. 
Youngs in a lamentation of 1854 over the failure to hold the youth 





28 Wells, A Few Remarks upon Learning. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Tbid. 

31 For evidence of the direct influence of Robertson on Wells there is among the 
Cathcart papers an unpublished manuscript of Wells consisting of his notes on 
Robertson and some critical comments. 

82 4 Juvenile Guide or Manual of Good Manners, Consisting of Counsels, In- 
structions & Rules of Deportment for the Young (Canterbury, N.H., 1844), 49. 
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felt that one of the chief corrupting influences was “an insatiable 
thirst for books and letter learning that some young men have 
imbibed, who have grown up in our society.” Youngs went on to 
say that ‘‘no man by human learning has ever found out the way 
of God.” Youngs deplored the fact that the youth felt they must 
keep up with the times and grow wise with their generation.** 

Yet to label the Shakers narrow is not so helpful as seeing why 
the Shakers distrusted intellectual pride.** The fear of useless 
learning derived from the fact that the Shakers had an integrated 
communal life in which religious faith was not merely a subject 
but a total world-view within which vocations, education, and all 
communal activities lived and moved and possessed their sig- 
nificance. Life had a purpose. Each moment was precious. The 
school subjects served higher moral and religious purposes beyond 
themselves. Thus, knowledge of grammar was valued as a means 
of keeping correct accounts of divine manifestations, as of Mother 
Ann’s speaking for schools at a meeting in 1840.°° At Canterbury, 
in New Hampshire, ‘reading, examining and correcting com- 
position . . . opened a door for the many expressions of good faith 
and resolution, in which all the youth here have taken an active 
part, which have strengthened our union & relations with each 
other, & to the true fold.”’** Of the children brought into the society 
for schooling Wells says, “Our great object should be to make 
good Believers of them, that they may become useful and honorable 
members in the house of God.”*" Shakers wanted to keep the 
loyalty and obedience of the children, but their belief in freedom 
of faith and conscience led them to let children decide when coming 
of age whether to become believers.** One believer who valued 





83 Isaac N. Youngs, Idle Company. 
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independence of thought affirmed that “to attempt to warp the 
ideas of children into the same channel with our own . . . & restrain 
by the fear of our displeasure, any new or independent idea that 
they may have, seems very improper & injurious.”** That after the 
middle of the century especially many used their free thought to 
leave the colonies is obvious. Pathetic appeals were made to remain 
loyal, even with such secular arguments as the comfort, security, 
health, and great longevity enjoyed in Shaker villages. Such argu- 
ments show the waning of the faith. 

Wells was capable of seeing an emergence of good in ‘‘the world.” 
He saw good in the laws setting up the public school systems: 


In this there evidently appears to be an overruling hand of Divine 
Providence to prepare the way for an extensive spreading of the gospel, 
in a future day. For without a general diffusion of moral principles, among 
mankind, there can be but very little prospect of success in preaching the 
gospel, in the present and past deplorable state of the world.*° 


Possibly he was sympathetic to the new school laws of ‘the world” 
because “the world” respected Shaker education. In 1849 a report 


on Shaker schools by the New York Assembly stated that “it is 
commonly acknowledged that the Shakers generally excell children 
of the same age in the public schools.’** Shaker teachers were at 
times employed in town or district schools and taught the children 
of the “world’s people’’ together with Shaker children.*? At North 
Union, Ohio, in 1848 the Shakers had sufficient children to form a 
district school under Ohio law, for which the Shakers received 
money from the general Ohio school funds. The children of “the 
world” in the neighborhood attended.** Shakers served on school 
committees. 

I have found only one case of Shakers clashing with district school 
officials. At Harvard, Massachusetts, on January 26, 1841, 
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George Fisher (one of the School Committee in this town) came here to 
examine our school but did not gain admittance,[.} he informed us, that 
if we would not have our school go on. according to the usual manner, he 
was authorized to employ a master to teach it, & has agreed with one to 
come next Monday. He had previously been informed that we did not 
wish to be controlled by the School Committee. 


The following Monday, February 1, 1841, 


Fisher came here and brought Granville Hill with him to teach our school, 
they were informed that we did not wish for any of their assistance, so 
they returned home.*4 


This incident is perhaps no more than the exception which sheds 
light on the rule that Shaker schools “were scrupulous in their 
conformity to the school laws of the county and state.’’*® 





44 A journal containing some of the transactions of the Church of Harvard, 1840-44. 
45 Melcher, Shaker Adventure, 159. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

An archival expedition to the West Indies was made by the American 
Jewish Archives in July 1952. The research group was composed of Rabbi 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Levy of Huntington, West Virginia, Dr. Ferdinand 
M. Isserman of St. Louis, and Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, director of the archives. 
There were a number of Jewish settlements in the West Indies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the expedition secured a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable records, photostatic copies, and photographs. 
The cost of the expedition was borne by the Rosenwald Foundation of 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BOARD, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 
Research for markers for five unmarked Indian War fort sites has been 


completed by the parkway board, which is now seeking sponsors for the 


markers. These sites are Hobson’s Choice, Cincinnati; Fort St. Marys, St. 
Marys; Fort Adams, Mercer County; Fort Loramie, Shelby County; and 
Fort Deposit, Lucas County. It is hoped that the markers for these sites 
and also one at the site of Fort Brown, which was built during the War 
of 1812, may be dedicated as part of Ohio’s sesquicentennial celebration. 
The text for a marker to honor physicians who served in the Indian Wars 
has been prepared by the parkway board. The marker is to be erected by 
the Ohio Medical Association and will be dedicated on July 4, 1953. 

The board is cooperating with other agencies in doing research for the 
development of other historic sites, including Fort Meigs, Fort Recovery, 
Fort Miamis, and Independence Park. 

The resignation of T. J. Kauer as director of the department of highways 
brought a new member to the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. He is 
C. L. Moyer, who became director of public works in place of S. O. 
Linzell. Mr. Linzell, as the new director of highways, remains an ex-officio 
member of the board. 
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ASHTABULA COUNTY Historical Society, Ashtabula 
Walter Beckwith, President 

Two tours to historic sites were sponsored by the society during the past 
season. The first, on June 28, toured the southeastern part of the county, 
passing through Kingsvillage, Kellogsville, West Andover, and Andover. 
The caravan also visited Pymatuning Park and the Snodgrass Museum at 
Jamestown, Pennsylania. The second tour, held on October 11, covered 
the southwestern part of the county, including in the itinerary Austinburg, 
Orwell, Rock Creek, and Harpersfield. Both tours were led by Walter 
Jack of the Erie Times staff. 

The society held an exhibit in the log cabin on the fairgrounds at Jefferson 
during the Ashtabula County Fair last August. The exhibit consisted of over 
seventy-five enlarged portraits and photographs of old homes, covered 
bridges, and other historic sites in Ashtabula County. The photographs 
were taken and hand tinted by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jack. Also on display 
was a group of antiques shown by Mrs. J. A. Talcott of Jefferson. Visitors 
at the exhibit were given mimeographed leaflets relating to the county's 
history and to the work of the historical society. 


CHAGRIN FALLS Historical Society, Chagrin Falls 
Margaret Henry, President 

The society is building up a collection of old family records and records 
of local events. The restoration of a bandstand erected in 1877 is a current 
project. 

Mrs. George Rice was named secretary of the society on September 4, 
1952. 


CosHOCTON CouNTY HistoricaAL Society, Coshocton 
Harry A. Caton, President 

“ompletion of the restoration of the old stone fort near Orange was 
reported at a meeting of the society October 21 by Henry Hackenbracht, 
chairman of the restoration committee. Dedication ceremonies are scheduled 
for May 14, 1953, as a part of the state’s sesquicentennial celebration. 
Directional markers and markers at the site are still to be erected. 


CRESTLINE HIsToRICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society’s program of events for the current year was mailed to the 
membership early in November. The first general meeting was held on 
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November 18. John F. Carlisle of Columbus, Ohio, was the guest speaker 
on that occasion. His paper, “A Talk on McGuffey,” was accompanied by 
readings by public school pupils in appropriate period costumes. 

Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, president of the society, gave an illustrated talk on 
“Colonel William Crawford—Friend of George Washington,” before the 
Methodist Brotherhood at Galion, Ohio, on October 6, and also for the 
Bucyrus Wise Club at Bucyrus on November 10. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The fourth annual meeting of the society was held in the Ohio Union, 
on the Ohio State University campus, Thursday, October 23, 1952. The 
elections resulted in the reelection of the following officers: Frank A. 
Livingston, president; Myron T. Seifert, vice president; D. F. Prugh, 
secretary; and Wayne J. Graf, treasurer. William K. Westwater was elected 
to fill a full-term vacancy on the board of trustees. The society's certificate 
of merit award in the young people’s division was presented to Alice Roland 
for her scrapbook, “Columbus Mayors—1816-1952,” and in the adult 
division was granted to Rowlee Steiner for his manuscript, “Story of 
Columbus Railroads,” 


Material for a church history of Franklin County is being compiled 
by the society's division of research under Gilbert F. Dodds and Myron T. 
Seifert. The third anniversary Bulletin of the society, 50 Events in the History 
of Franklin County, came off the press in late October. A special sesqui- 
centennial publication, it is being sold for $1.00 at bookstores and will be 
available at the 1953 Ohio State Fair. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL Society, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

Officers elected at the September meeting of the society for one-year 
terms are B, J. Shanower, president; Paul E. Denton, vice-president; Hilda 
Hosmer, secretary; and Ann Gaither, treasurer. 

The annual open house and apple butter festival was held at the museum 
in Burton on October 11-12. About 125 gallons of apple butter were made 
and sold along with other products, from the field, orchard, and kitchen. 
The proceeds of the sale are to be used to further projects at the historical 
center. An outstanding feature of the event was the dedication of the newly 
erected and equipped blacksmith shop on Sunday, October 12, at 1:00 P.M. 
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John Hall Stewart, professor of history, Western Reserve University, gave 
the dedicatory address. 


GNADENHUTTEN HistoricaAL Society, Gnadenhutten 
James F. Gross, President 

After a lapse of several years, the society was reorganized at a meeting 
held on September 12. All the previous officers were reelected for terms 
of one year: president, Rev. James F. Gross; vice-presidents, Rev. John P. 
Benson, D. V. Kennedy, and Samuel Begland; secretary, Kathryn Heck; 
assistant secretaries, Ross M. Virtue and Mrs. Vaidna Unger; and treasurer, 
Rev. Allen Zimmerman. A projects committee, Walter Begland, chairman, 
and a membership committee, Kathryn Heck, chairman, were appointed. 
Moving pictures were shown of the 1932 and 1947 pageants at Gnaden- 
hutten celebrating respectively the 150th anniversary of the massacre of the 
Christian Indians and the 175th anniversary of the founding of the village. 


HANcOcK County Historica Society, Findlay 
W. Albert Hogle, President 

The second historical tour sponsored by the historical society was an 
event of October 19. There were twenty-three automobiles in the caravan, 
which was under the leadership of W. Albert Hogle, president of the 
society, who gave the historical background of the places visited in the 
tour. These included the site of Fort Findlay, the site of the first industrial 
plant and a number of historic homes in Findlay, the Byal gristmill, Indian 
Green (the site of an Indian village and trading center six miles west of 
Findlay), the site of the old Ottawa mills, Cannonsburg, and other sites 
of historical interest. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 

New members of the Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes 
Foundation elected at the annual meeting of the foundation on October 4 
at Fremont are Arthur B. Hayes and Scott B. Hayes of Cleveland. Watt P. 
Marchman, director of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, was 
reelected secretary of the foundation. He was also elected a member of the 
executive council of the Ohio Library Association at the association’s annual 
conference in Toledo, October 16-18. 

A leave of absence has been granted to Ruth Thoma, librarian and as- 
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sistant secretary, on account of illness in the family. Betty Smith resigned 
from the staff on October 1. 

Improvements on the Hayes Memorial building are being continued. 
The number of visitors to the museum and library during the current year 
is greater than in any previous year, and a large number of projects by 
researchers and students from all over the country based on the library's 
resources are being carried out. Hundreds of manuscript items were added 
to the library during the year, the most important single collection being 
the letterbook of over five hundred letters of General H. W. Benham and 
about seventy-five photographs of military installations constructed during 
the Civil War. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C, Hall, Director 

The annual meeting of the society was held on December 1. The program 
following the business session consisted of three short papers read by 
members of the society. After the program, tea was served in the Laws 
Building of the University of Cincinnati. 

The Louisville cruise for members of the society and guests aboard the 


Delta Queen \eft the Greene Line wharf, Cincinnati, on Saturday morning, 
November 1, and returned late Sunday night, the passengers remaining on 
board for breakfast Monday, Points of historical interest along the route 
were explained by a folder and by the public-address system. 


LAKE COUNTY CHAPTER, WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Painesville 
Hazel Wood, Curator, Garfield Home 
Frederic M. Wood, executive secretary of the Lake County Chapter, died 
on September 26, 1952. A successor has not yet been elected. 
On October 8, 1952, the fifth grade of the Painesville city and township 
schools went through the Garfield Home, Mentor, Ohio. There were 467 
children with their teachers and guides. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIsToRICAL Society, Bellefontaine 
O. K. Reams, President 

During the past summer four new roadside markers were erected. They 
were placed at the following sites: (1) Melanchte Town and Hull's Trace 
at West Liberty, (2) the first school (used also as a church) in Rush 
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Creek Township, (3) the council house in Stokes Township, and (4) 
Pigeon Town in Union Township. 


LoRAIN COUNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs, James B, Thomas, President 

At a recent meeting members of the society were guests of the Kipton 
Parent Teachers’ Association in Camden Township. Places of interest in the 
vicinity were visited, and the history of the township was read and also 
presented in tableau form. 


SHAKER HistoricaL Society, Shaker Heights 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

The society was recently made the beneficiary of the Estelle Weeks 
Collection of Shaker material pertaining chiefly to Shaker dance and 
Shaker music. There are between 3,000 and 3,500 items in the collection. 
Also included are a number of artifacts and pieces of furniture. Miss 
Weeks was connected for many years with the Library of Congress. 

The erection of a Shaker mounting block is a recent project of the 
society. 

Caroline B. Piercy recently had her Shaker cookbook, “Not by Bread 
Alone,” accepted for publication by the Crown Publishing Company, New 
York, and Mrs. Horton Hampton had a book on the Van Sweringen 
brothers of Cleveland accepted by the World Publishing Company, Cleveland. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

The annual meeting of the Sons and Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen 
was held at Marietta on September 13, 1952. At the business session plans 
were made to establish the Campus Martius Lindenburn Memorial Library 
to house an extensive collection of inland river literature, and a gift of 
$500 from Mrs. Lucille Lindenburn was accepted to defray expenses. 
S. Durward Hoag, manager of Hotel Lafayette, Marietta, announced 
plans to build in his hotel lobby a full-scale river boat pilothouse with 
workable parts, and the Sons and Daughters voted to provide the necessary 
equipment. A plaque on this unique exhibit will call attention to the 
River Museum maintained in the Campus Martius Museum. 

The secretary reported a paid-up membership of 406 persons. This is 
the largest organization of its kind on the Mississippi river system. All 
officers of the organization were reelected as follows: Captain Frederick 
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Way, Jr., president; C. W. Stoll and Robert G. Thomas, vice presidents; 
William McNally, secretary; Ruth Maddy, treasurer; J. W. Rutter, chairman, 
museum committee; J. Mack Gamble, chairman, executive committee. 

During the day an Ohio River navigation beacon erected under the 
auspices of the organization was dedicated. The beacon, which was named 
the “Tom Greene Memorial Navigation Light,” became an official United 
States Coast Guard aid to river navigation. Edith S. Reiter, curator of 
Campus Martius Museum, was hostess at an afternoon reception for about 
one hundred Sons and Daughters. 


STARK COUNTY HIsTorRIcAL Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The third volume of the Stark County Story, entitled Industry Comes of 
Age, came off the press October 13, 1952. As in the case of the other two 
volumes, Edward T. Heald is the author, and Stoneman Press, Columbus, 
are the printers. Prepublication orders for 450 of the 1070 copies in the 
first edition were received. The 822-page volume sells at $11.00. 


SuMMIT COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The speaker for the September meeting of the society was Edward S. 
Thomas, curator of natural history of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. Dr. Thomas spoke on “Outdoor Ohio in Natural Color” 
and illustrated the lecture with natural color pictures of Ohio flora and 
fauna. 

The September issue of the Bulletin carried an article on horse-drawn 
vehicles in street transportation in Akron in the 1870's and 1880's. 

Karl H. Grismer’s Akron and Summit County, which was sponsored 
by the society, was published last October. This volume of 834 pages 
contains in addition to the historical section, a reference section, a biographical 
section, and an index. It sells for $10.00 a copy. 


UNION CouNTy Historicat Society, Marysville 
W. H. Snodgrass, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on September 24, 1952. Mrs. 
Walter S. Coe was the speaker. She spoke on recent archaeological finds 
in Delaware and Union counties. 

Officers elected for the calendar year 1953 are as follows: W. H. Snod- 
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grass, president; Clarence A. Hoopes, vice president; Rachel Robinson, 
secretary; and Minnie Otte, treasurer. The outgoing president, Guy Robinson, 
became a member of the board of trustees for a seven-year term. 


WARREN COUNTY Historicat Society, Lebanon 
Mrs. Edward F. Herrick, President 

The society recently purchased a carriage made in Warren County in 
1827. The project of microfilming the Western Star is being continued. 


WESTERN RESERVE HistorIcaAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

In September and October one-day historical tours sponsored by the 
women’s advisory council of the society were made, the first to Zoar and 
Schoenbrunn, and the second to Hudson, Tallmadge, and Akron. 

A series of lecture meetings and teas is being planned by the women’s 
council for the third Wednesday of each month during the winter. At the 
November meeting Frank Siedel, author of The Ohio Story, spoke on 
“Hilarious Ohio,” recounting many of the humorous sidelights on Ohio 
history encountered in his search for material. 

The “Lincoln-Douglas’” debate held in October under the auspices of 
the women’s council was preceded by a torchlight procession in which 
“Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln” and ‘Mr. and Mrs. Douglas” in period costumes 
from the museum's collection rode in old carriages also from the society's 
collection. Campaign songs of the 1860's and square dancing completed 
the program. 

A tea for the friends of the late Miss Belle King, many of whom came 
from Toledo, was a feature of the opening of the Belle King exhibit of 
Belter furniture and art objects. Other recent exhibits included “Samplers 
and Samples,” a collection of embroidery, cutwork, picture painting with 
the needle, and other needlework. The Julian C. Bolton samplers from 
the society's own collection were among those shown. During the political 
campaign a special showing of campaign material was arranged. Items 
shown included ballots, badges, cartoons, ribbons, and campaign torches. 
A demonstration model voting machine was also on display. 

Maud C. Pay, Helen P. Williams, and Clarence J. Winder have re- 
cently been added to the staff of the museum. 

A collection of American Indian materials gathered by the late Franklin 
H. Kendall of Painesville has recently been received. It includes arrowheads, 
stone axes, tomahawks, grinding stones, pestles, pipes, and pottery. 
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About Historians 


F. A. Norwood has resigned from the department of history at Baldwin- 
Wallace College to accept a position as professor of church history at 
Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois. He has been replaced by 
Marvin Becker, who was previously on the faculty at Arkansas University. 

In May the department of history at Baldwin-Wallace was host to the 
majors in history and political science from Hiram College, Mount Union 
College, and John Carroll University. Each school presented a paper. 
The group was addressed at an evening session by Lowell Ragatz, chairman 
of the history department at Ohio State University, on the subject of 
Opportunities in history other than teaching. 


Robert Boehm has recently been appointed to the staff of the department 
of history at Defiance College. Mr. Boehm is completing his doctoral 
dissertation at Ohio State University. 


Philip P. Poirier, M.A. Harvard University, is a new instructor in history 
at Ohio State University. Three members of the history department at Ohio 
State have been advanced recently: Paul A. Varg has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor, and Harry L. Coles and Harvey Goldberg 
have both been named assistant professor. 


Harold Hancock, acting head of the department of history and govern- 
ment at Otterbein College, passed his orals for the Ph.D. at Ohio State 
University. He received his bachelor’s degree from Connecticut Wesleyan 
and his master’s from Harvard. 

A new member of the department is David Burks, whose appointment 
was effective in September 1952. He is a graduate of Earlham College and 
received his M.A. at the University of Chicago. He has passed his generals 
at Chicago and will receive his Ph.D. during the current academic year. 
For the past three years he taught at Muskingum College. 


Randolph C. Downes, professor of history at the University of Toledo, 
now offers a two-hour credit telecourse, “History of Ohio,” through WSPD- 
TV, Toledo. A syllabus has been prepared for students taking the course 
for credit and is available to others at a nominal cost. Examinations will 
be conducted on the university campus. 

Lloyd Lapp, assistant professor of history, is teaching the course on 
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“American Civilization” to foreign students who are now engaged in the 
cooperative program of work in Toledo industry and study at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. This program, an activity of the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration, is sponsored by the United States Department of State and 
local labor organizations. 


Karol Marcinkowski, chairman of the department of history at Wilber- 
force University, has since his appointment in June 1950 thoroughly re- 
organized the department. Dr. Marcinkowski has introduced several new 
courses and organized the first seminar in history at Wilberforce. The 
department is now taking steps to prepare students for the master’s degree 
in history. 


Several changes have been made in the staff of the department of history 
and political science at Heidelberg College. Curtis C. MacDonald is on 
leave of absence for the first semester of the current year, and Kenneth 
Davison has been appointed for the same period. Thomas Moir has been 
appointed to the department for the year. The head of the department, 
Carl G. Klopfenstein, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


E. C. Murdock is now head of the department of social sciences at Rio 
Grande College. Dr. Murdock has his A.B. from Wooster College, and his 
A.M. and Ph.D. from Columbia University. 


An American Name Society has been organized for the purpose of 
promoting the study of place names, personal names, and scientific and 
commercial nomenclature. Commencing in April 1953, the new society 
plans to publish a quarterly. A meeting in December 1952 was scheduled 
in connection with the meeting of the Modern Language Association. 

Elsdon C. Smith of Evanston, Illinois, is president of the organization, 
and Erwin G. Gudde of the University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, is secretary-treasurer. All who are interested in the study of 
names are invited to become members, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840. By Stevenson Whit- 
comb Fletcher. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1950. xiv-+605p. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00.) 


For two centuries prior to 1840 agriculture dominated the economic life 
of Pennsylvania, and during much of that period “the breadbasket of 
America” was replenished from the abundant harvests of her fields. In 
the years that followed 1840 the raising of wheat ceased to be the farmers’ 
mainstay and ‘‘the dairy cow, not the wheat shock, became the cornerstone 
of Pennsylvania agriculture.” 

Dean Emeritus Stevenson W. Fletcher of the school of agriculture of 
the Pennsylvania State College has chosen the two centuries, 1640-1840, as 
his special field, and he has tilled it with extraordinary thoroughness. The 
grain has been garnered and winnowed and the percentage of chaff is 
gtatifyingly small. A volume such as he has written could be produced 
only on the basis of years of reading and careful note-taking. The notes 
having been filed under twenty-two headings, the writing proceeds in 
orderly fashion, each topic being chronologically treated in essays of about 
thirty pages. 

Anyone who writes an extended historical study faces the dilemma of 
choosing between the topical and chronological approaches. Some writers 
achieve a compromise by means of ‘“‘flash-backs” headed with the historian’s 
cliché, “in the meanwhile.” Dean Fletcher's approach is uncompromisingly 
topical. This approach has merit, in a work such as this; in fact it is 
difficult to conceive how any other pattern could have been followed more 
successfully. The two centuries could not have been broken down into 
“periods” except by choosing dates of superficial importance. 

It is remarkable that the period of two hundred years could have had 
such homogeneity. During those years the wilderness was brought under 
cultivation, and improved means of transportation made possible the 
transition from subsistence to commercial farming in favored areas, but 
one receives the impression that nothing took place in that long period 
which might be described as a revolutionary change in farming methods. 

Is one to conclude that progress in Pennsylvania agriculture to 1840 
was merely arithmetic, a simple story of more and more farmers doing 
the same thing in the same way? Broadly speaking this seems to have 
been true. It is certainly safe to say that more significant changes have 
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taken place in Dean Fletcher's own lifetime than in the two hundred years 
about which he writes. Within a few decades after the founding of the 
Commonwealth the pattern of farming was firmly fixed. Wheat, corn, 
oats, and grass were the standbys, and no new crop of importance, ex- 
cepting sorghum, was introduced prior to 1840. Nor was there any 
revolutionary change in farm implements in the period, with the noteworthy 
exception of the introduction of the cast-steel plow with interchangeable 
parts. While Jethro Wood of Scipio, New York, is usually credited with 
introducing the modern plow in 1819, the author gives priority to Robert 
Smith of Bucks County, who in 1800 was manufacturing a plow with 
cast metal parts. Harrows, sickles, flails, two-wheeled carts, in patterns 
centuries old, were to be found on every farm; only the grain cradle was 
new, and the four-wheeled wagon, which was gradually introduced after 
the 1740's. The heavy farm wagon known as the Conestoga, “the finest 
wagon the world has ever known,” was a product of the Lancaster region. 
With the 1840's, as this study reaches its conclusion, the period of inno- 
vation got under way; in that very year the McCormick reaper was given 
its first field trial in Pennsylvania. 

When the author finds evidence of progress he is obviously happy in 
presenting it. The selective breeding of farm animals, especially the fixing 
of the type called the Conestoga horse, is a case in point. He becomes 
enthusiastic over the work of such pioneer scientific organizations as the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, but tells the sad truth 
that their influence in their early years was not great. Many farmers agreed 
with the critic who, in 1818, said that the best mode of improving agri- 
culture was to “lay your hands to the plough-handles and urge on your 
horses.” The leaders of the societies were gentlemen farmers, as was 
universally true in that period; they could talk and write incessantly about 
the best methods of conserving the fertility of the soil without impressing 
the ordinary farmer. On the whole, one gathers that the exploitation of the 
soil in Pennsylvania did not reach the proportions that it did in other 
colonies. The Germans knew the value of crop rotation and fertilizing 
before they left Europe, and their influence on other Pennsylvania farmers 
must have been considerable. 

An outstanding characteristic of this book is that about one-third of 
the text is made up of direct quotations. The book designer, fortunately, 
did not follow the common practice of single spacing such passages. It 
appears that every significant contemporary source has been screened for 
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material of value. For the most part the quotations are presented without 
a phrase of evaluation, and no doubt errors have crept in through un- 
critical use, but the impressions are clear-cut and the reader wonders at the 
prodigious work which lies behind this highly readable summary. 

As the title indicates, this is a two-fold study. Fourteen chapters deal 
with the agricultural history, the remaining eight are descriptive essays 
on such aspects of country life as ‘The Farm Home,” “Food and Clothing,” 
“Social Customs in the Home,” and so on. While this reviewer finds these 
chapters less valuable than those dealing with agricultural practice, they 
do serve to complete the picture. It is here that the author must have been 
most conscious of space limitations. The comments on music and furniture- 
making are so brief as to be misleading, and a bare five pages are devoted 
to the topic of sickness. 

Errors in proof reading, while fairly numerous, are not distracting. In 
format the work is pleasing, the black and white sketches adding a fine 
decorative touch. Footnotes for each chapter are collected at the back of 
the book, which aids the typesetter rather than the reader. Such errors 
in fact or interpretation as occur usually arise from contradictions in con- 
temporary statements. It is hardly plausible, for example, that the potash 
obtainable from the ashes on one acre of clearing could have been worth 


$20. The losses in early river transportation are placed at five percent by 
a contemporary writer, while on the same page it is stated that not more 
than two out of three arks reached tidewater with their cargoes. 

This is a noteworthy book. In quantity of contemporary source material 
it is truly imposing. It may be thought of as a series of twenty-two essays, 
well-written and abundantly documented, which together present a clear 
picture of a significant period in an important area. 


Denison University WILLIAM T. UTTER 


Jobn Bonwell: A Novel of the Ohio River Valley, 1818-1862. By Charles K. 
Pulse. (New York, Farrar, Straus, and Young, 1952. x+436p. $3.50.) 


For anyone who knows and cares anything about southwestern Ohio, 
northern Kentucky, and the Ohio River, this new historical romance by 
a Cincinnati lawyer will have extreme interest. For these and—I trust— 
for many thousands of other people all over the country, it will have 
equal charm. 

The narrative begins with a young Scotchman from Virginia, riding 
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southwest from Chillicothe in 1818 to find his uncle, a rich banker and 
trader, in Augusta, Kentucky, and in a long series of episodes—each with 
an old-fashioned but good chapter heading—we follow John Bonwell all 
the way to his death in an encounter with Morgan's Raiders in Augusta 
in 1862. The chief events occur in familiar towns all over this region, 
and on the river itself, but the hero goes farther south and even into 
Mexico, in the war of 1846-48, The adventures include, to mention only a 
few: a rescue by drowning below the falls of Paint Creek, a ball and a near- 
duel near Lexington, a robbery and murder (long unsolved), a steamboat 
explosion, a cholera epidemic, the battle of Monterrey, a mob-scene in 
Natchez, two love affairs, marriages, and families, and miscellaneous 
mayhem. Among the historical characters introduced are General J. A. 
Quitman, General T. L. Hamer, Mr. Henry Clay, and Lt. U. S. Grant. 
For those interested it should be noted, I suppose, that there are hardly 
more mammary glands in the text than there are on the jacket: none. 

Mr. Pulse seems to this reviewer to know a very great deal, accurately, 
about the events and the material conditions of life in this time and place; 
more important, he doesn’t parade his knowledge, but uses it easily and 
naturally in his story, almost as one would in a story of our own times. 

I have enjoyed this historical romance so much that it is with true 
regret that I find my professional conscience, such as it is, forcing me to 
try to define its quality a little more closely and less favorably than I should 
like to do. One minor fact is that the characters’ language does not sound 
nearly so natural, racy, and true as the language of Mr. Conrad Richter’s 
characters, for example; also, the author himself uses a fair number of 
pretty clichés. More serious is the matter of character, and character 
creating plot. In this book, possibly deliberately, Mr. Pulse’s view of human 
nature is surprisingly superficial in a writer who can see externals so 
clearly and project a scene with such vividness and sometimes poetic feeling. 
The characters, even including Grant and Clay, are almost, if not quite, 
paper dolls. One result is that the reader, not deeply absorbed and involved, 
can calmly watch the hero’s family being blown up, and then watch the 
hero wander about, arriving inevitably where something interesting is 
going on, without much concern. It is, for example, too pleasantly sure 
from the beginning that he will get both charmers before the end. 

These remarks are not to be taken by anyone as sneers. For me, most 
historical romances, including the good ones, such as John Buchan’s and 
even Mr. Richter’s, have too many paper dolls in them, and are strings 
of chosen incidents, while few of them have John Bonwell’s curious charm. 
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It's as though a nice high school boy, not a skilled attorney, had been 
given the ability to project his historical daydreams. Somewhat startled, 
I'm cheering. 


Chillicothe, Ohio CHARLES ALLEN SMART 


Buckeye Disciples: A History of the Disciples of Christ in Ohio. By Henry 
K. Shaw. (St. Louis, Christian Board of Publication, 1952. 504p., tables, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


This volume, written by a native Ohioan who is at present pastor of the 
First Christian Church of Elyria, commemorates a century of activity of 
the “Ohio Christian Missionary Society.” Appropriate attention is given 
to the evangelistic fervor along the frontier after 1800 that often rebelled 
against the intellectual niceties of orthodox theology and that provided 
the background for the rise of the Disciples of Christ. Among the leaders 
on the Ohio scene, Alexander Campbell and Walter Scott were especially 
significant and laid the foundations for the permanent organization. Con- 
ceiving of themselves as nineteenth century reformers who wished to establish 
congregations with no other creed than that of the New Testament, they 
maintained views concerning the necessity for baptism by immersion that 
made special appeal to many of Baptist background. Yet they could not 
wholly escape the establishment of an orthodoxy of their own, which was 
looked upon by many Baptists as being legalistically narrow in its insistence 
upon the intrinsic importance of the baptismal rite rather than as an 
outward declaration of an inward, spiritual change. Moreover, in his 
reaction against the ecclesiastical organization of the Presbyterians, Campbell 
at first placed an emphasis on local autonomy that “opposed missionary 
societies, made a caricature of many Christian institutions, and in general 
was responsible for a belligerent attitude toward all religious bodies except 
the one represented by his own brethren.” Thus there was “created a 
Frankenstein monster that was inadvertently turned on its creator’ (p. 58), 
and that eventually necessitated a change so as to secure cooperation between 
local congregations. Campbell's egotism led to difficulties, for ‘those who 
challenged his leadership were quickly cut down” (p. 107). Other problems 
were encountered when the Mormons entered the Western Reserve. The 
Disciple movement, however, grew steadily, and means were devised for 
establishing Sunday Schools and mission stations. Some controversies, such 
as those relating to secret societies and slavery, were minimized by an effort 
to consider them as nonreligious questions. Differences of viewpoint among 
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the various congregations have always been noticeable, and up to the present 
time there has been no general agreement on a name, which is sometimes 
Disciples of Christ, Church of Christ, or Christian Church. 

The problems provoked by the Civil War, the rise of the city, the coming 
of the large immigration from southern Europe, the First World War, the 
depression, and the Second World War are duly considered. 

Attention is called by the author to the fact that one president from 
Ohio, James A. Garfield, and three Ohio governors, Richard M. Bishop, 
Myers Y. Cooper, and Martin L. Davey, have been members of the Dis- 
ciples Church. Among other laymen was the famed reformer, Tom L. 
Johnson, who as mayor of Cleveland appointed his pastor, Harris R. Cooley, 
as city safety director. 

The author has made a conscientious effort to make this work an authori- 
tative one by a careful use of official minutes and records of church bodies 
as well as church periodicals, biographies, and other essential sources. The 
volume is written in a spirit of impartiality but is not wholly devoid of a 
definite enthusiasm for the Disciple approach to religious matters. It will, 
nevertheless, add greatly to available information regarding the part played 
by the Disciples in the religious development of Ohio. 


Ohio State University F. P. WEISENBURGER 


The Public Career of Sir James Graham. By Arvel B. Erickson. (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell; Cleveland, Press of Western Reserve University, 1952. 
vii+433p., appendices, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


Righly holding that the accounts by Torrens and Parker are inadequate, 
the latter careless in treatment of his sources, Professor Erickson essays a 
new treatment of the man whom nature and his tailor made handsome, whose 
bent of mind is revealed in his devotion to Burke, Adam Smith, and 
Ricardo, and whose passion was order, efficiency, and economy in govern- 
ment. No attempt is made to invoke the mysteries of psychology to explain 
the eternal mystery of temperament and motive. No attempt is made to 
cover the whole life from 1798 to 1861. 

What is attempted is to review the great measures of the Age of Reform 
through a close study of the share that Graham had in making or opposing 
them. Since he was first lord of the admiralty in Grey's Whig government, 
and not only reformed the historic chaos of naval administration but had 
a major hand in drafting the first proposal for reform in 1832; Peel’s 
Conservative home secretary and ablest lieutenant in the march toward free 
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trade; and, as one of Aberdeen’s ‘‘Peelites,”” again first lord, saw the de- 
partment which he had reformed excel its fellows under the stress of the 
Crimean War, there were few great matters over thirty years that he 
did not touch. The book is built upon a very extensive literature, as is 
witnessed by the classified bibliography, which any student of the period 
should note. The Graham Papers at Netherby Hall, the documents of the 
admiralty and the home office are the most pertinent, but not all, of the 
unpublished sources. The memoirs and collected letters in print appear along 
with numerous periodical, pamphlet, and newspaper titles in bibliography 
and citations. 

The total effect is to point up, but not to change, the accepted picture 
of Graham as a great administrator, a man of high and independent prin- 
ciples, a most able executive officer, but no party leader. Graham was 
realist enough to see that most of his contemporaries had not the gifts for 
the offices they sought, and that he himself was not talented with the 
requisites of a prime minister. The style ranges from good, in the “Con- 
clusion,” to careless at points where “fired” is used for “dismissed” and 
“lambasted” for ‘‘severely censured.” Surely “innocuous desuetude” (page 
372) does not convey the author's meaning. Quotations, full, abbreviated, 
or condensed into the author's own words, are skillfully used—when the 
sense of the source is correctly grasped. There are some assertions so 
inaccurate as to call for particularization along with examples of the pre- 
vious criticism. 

George, Prince of Wales, did not go through the form of marriage, legal 
or illegal, in the years following his separation from Princess Caroline 
(page 40, note 41). The statement about the right to alienate half-pay 
exactly reverses the truth (page 61), perhaps because the substitution of 
a “not” for a “now” was overlooked in reading proof. Graham is made 
to say just what he meant not to say about benefits receivable by farmers 
of the heavy soils from a repeal of the malt tax (page 122). The ten-hour 
working day is confused with the ten-year minimum age for boys in treating 
the law of 1842 (page 219). Rothschild was not permitted to take his 
seat in the Commons in 1850 (page 314), so that Mr. Salomons was given 
his chance at fame. One cannot accept the assertion made on page 393 that 
deans, canons, and archdeacons were presented by lay patrons. Unless we 
impeach the statement about the law governing public funds in official 
hands, we shall have no explanation of Melville’s impeachment, the last 
in British experience (page 395). 


Ohio State University WARNER F, WoopRING 
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The Saga of the Delta Queen. By Frederick Way, Jr. (Cincinnati, Picture 
Marine Publishing Company, 1951. 128p., illustrations. $3.00.) 


This is Captain Way’s first person narrative of the circumstances under 
which Captain Tom Greene bought the now-popular excursion steamboat 
Delta Queen at cut rate in San Francisco after World War II and had her 
towed to Cincinnati, her present home port. Necessarily the Queen's 
course lay through the Pacific Ocean, the Panama Canal, and the Gulf of 
Mexico before she reached the rivers—on waters in which flat bottoms are 
not supposed to venture. 

The book is profusely illustrated by photographs which show everything 
that relates to purchase, preparation, the voyage, and the refitting, in- 
cluding reproductions of documents which originated in the offices of the 
maritime commission and the treasury department. It is a pleasant tribute 
to the nerve and enterprise of Captain Tom Greene (who died in his 
forty-sixth year) and to the varied talents of the author, Captain Way. 

Admirers of Columbus, Magellan, the crew of the Kon-Tiki, and vari- 
ous earlier seamen of Norse origin, may take exception to a jacket note 
which allows that the Delta Queen's voyage is possibly next strangest to 
that of Ulysses; but even so the Saga should appeal to all dedicated steamboat 
fans. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana R. E. BANTA 


Practical Essays on Medical Education and the Medical Profession in the 
United States. By Daniel Drake, M.D. With an Introduction by David A. 
Tucker, Jr. Publication of the Institute of the History of Medicine, Fourth 
Series, Bibliotheca Medica Americana, Volume V. (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1952. x+104p. $2.50.) 


The present book marks the third appearance of these famous essays of 
Dr. Drake. They were first published as a series in the Western Journal 
of Medical and Physical Sciences, of which Dr. Drake was founder and 
editor, and were issued in book form in 1832, at which time they were 
dedicated to the students of the twelfth class of the Medical College of 
Ohio. In the Introduction is a brief biographical sketch of Drake, who 
was one of the most influential medical educators, authors, and journalists 
west of the Allegheny Mountains during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In these essays, of which there are seven in number, Drake dis- 
cusses the selection and preparatory education of medical students, the 
compensating benefits and innate weaknesses of the preceptor system of 
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medical education, the existing evils in medical colleges with recommen- 
dations for their improvement, advice to young physicians for the successful 
practice of their profession, causes of errors in the medical and cognate 
sciences, the desirability of more adequate legislative control of medical 
education and practice, and causes of discord in the medical profession. 

Although these essays were written in a somewhat pedantic and even 
declamatory style, which was more or less characteristic of the period, 
many of the views expressed were far in advance of the times, particularly 
the need for preliminary education of medical students, the recommendations 
for extending the course of medical study, and the urgency for the legal 
regulation of medical education and practice. These views are especially 
impressive when it is borne in mind that it was not until 1896 that the 
course in Ohio medical schools was increased from two terms of twelve to 
sixteen weeks each to a four-year graded course; that the requirement of 
an arts college preliminary education was not adopted until 1910; and that 
an effective law regulating the practice of medicine in Ohio was not passed 
until 1896. 

Many of his comments pertaining to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
requisites of medical practitioners are as pertinent today as they were in 
1832 when he so aptly described them, and they are recommended for 
perusal by all prospective medical students. Drake was especially critical of 
the profession because of the incompetency, the “cheap doctoring,’’ the 
deficient learning, the false pretensions, and the “love of gain,’ and he 
complained that ‘‘very few ever contribute a single new fact to its archives.” 

During Drake’s day jealousies and strife within the medical pro- 
fession were quite common. He enumerates the causes generating these 
professional quarrels and in characteristic fashion justifies them on the 
grounds that their effects upon the whole were beneficial because they 
originated in the resistance of the good against the encroachments of the 
bad and were the most efficient means of maintaining the purity of the pro- 
fession. He predicted that the differences of opinion on the principles of 
the profession would continue “until the science of medicine has acquired 
fixed principles, in some remote future era.” 

These essays not only serve as an excellent portrayal of the status of 
medical education and practice during the nineteenth century, but they 
also display the great talent, foresight, and knowledge of one of Ohio's 
most outstanding members of her medical Hall of Fame, namely, Daniel 
Drake, M.D. (1785-1852). 


Ohio State University LINDEN F. EDWARDS 
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Erwin Frink Smith: A Story of North American Plant Pathology. By Andrew 
Denny Rodgers III. Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
Volume 31. (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1952. x+ 
675p., illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


In presenting the towering figure of Erwin F. Smith, Dr. Rodgers con- 
tributes to the unfolding of the history of plant pathology. The present 
volume is the seventh in the series of historical studies Dr. Rodgers has 
prepared and in many respects it is his finest effort. The data in pathology 
are complicated and touch on many other fields. This challenge of multi- 
plicity of detail has been well met. 

We find from Dr. Smith’s birth a story of hardship but not too severe. 
He always had to work but he was always able to support himself. In 
Michigan, where in Ionia County the parents of Erwin Smith settled on 
a farm, it seems that Erwin’s work was the main source of income since 
Erwin was twenty-two years old before he found time for his formal high 
school education. By this time he was already proficient in French and 
had a splendid knowledge of the local plant life thanks to the village 
druggist and postmaster, Charles F. Wheeler. 

In 1881 appeared Wheeler and Smith’s Catalogue of the Phaenogamous 
and Vascular Cryptogamous Plants of Michigan. It described some 1,634 
species. It brought to the authors great satisfaction in accomplishment and 
a definite standing of worthwhile achievement in the eyes of Dr. W. J. 
Beal at the agricultural college at Lansing and Dr. Volney M. Spalding 
at the University of Michigan. Four years later Smith entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and after one year’s residence was, on July 1, 1886, 
granted the degree of bachelor of science with honors. This almost un- 
precedented action on the part of a university faculty came from a recog- 
nition of Smith’s serious devotion to science coupled with his wholly 
remarkable self-education. 

For the twentieth century Smith became the American Pasteur. He 
covered fields adjacent to pathology as well as the more restricted areas of 
his own research. He set out to explore bacterial pathogens of green 
plants and landed in the field of cancer research. In attempting to ascertain 
the causal organism of a certain peach disease he moved head on into the 
problems of virology after a side trip into minerals connected with plant 
nutrition. 

In all of these investigations his friends and to some extent the public 
participated, so that the name of Erwin Smith was never lost to view. More 
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than anyone else he renewed contacts between medicine and agriculture 
in areas where specialization had created vast distances between workers 
in these fields. 

In this space there is left room for only a word of appreciation of Dr. 
Rodgers’ accomplishments. In this seventh volume on botanical history the 
methods of developing the subject bear full fruit. The work draws heavily 
on letters and unpublished journals and further relies on conferences with 
friends of the subject of the biography. There is considerable skill dis- 
played in weaving the backgrounds of Smith’s education into the quality 
of his work during his research career. Smith is displayed as a man of 
single purpose. If that or other facets of his complex make-up made him a 
person difficult to meet or work with, no mention of any such situations 
appears in Dr. Rodgers’ book. It is always a pleasure to note the way, in 
all of his books, Dr. Rodgers has stuck to the main topic, namely, the 
expansion of scientific research in the hands of American scholars. It is 
also a pleasure to note that this book is dedicated to Dr. E. N. Transeau of 
Ohio State University. 


Ohio State University A. E. WALLER 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XVIII, The Territory of Alabama, 1817- 
1819. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952. xiii+875p., 
index. $5.00.) 


Alabama Territory had a full life though a short one, shorter than any 
other territory's. Its population more than doubled between 1816 and 1818; 
by 1820 it had nearly doubled again, and Mississippi, senior as a state by 
two and a half years, lagged far behind. The public documents reflect the 
boom, and then the early stages of the depression of 1819. As congress 
prepared for government, planters and speculators waited impatiently for the 
surveyors: “many gentlemen from the Eastern States [(]very considerable 
capitalists too) have arrived in this Country,” reported the register of the 
land office at Huntsville (p. 84). Shortly before the crash, unimproved 
agricultural land near the Tennessee River was selling for as much as $107 
an acre (p. 585). Thomas P. Abernethy has told the general story of these 
years (The Formative Period of Alabama { Montgomery, 1922}) so well that 
probably no one will soon undertake a similar task, but Professor Carter's 
volume introduces a new body of rich sources for economic studies especially. 
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Pressure of population on the Creeks is a major theme. The government 
factory system was on its last legs, with sutlers and private traders out- 
bidding it. 

Ohioans will find much parallel to their own history: the troubles of the 
French Tombigbee Society, proposals for internal improvements, as along 
the Muscle Shoals, disputes with neighbors over boundaries and water 
outlets. Documents such as correspondence of the secretary of the treasury 
with Alabama bankers suggest opportunities for research in the economic 
history of the Middle West after statehood. 

The editor of the Territorial Papers has recently published a pamphlet 
on Historical Editing (Bulletins of the National Archives, Number 7, August, 
1952), which should be introductory reading for those who use this series, 
as well as for those who plan editorial work of their own. Those who have 
been indebted to him over the twenty-two years of his editorship will 
look forward also to the fuller introduction that is to replace the pre- 
liminary form of Volume I. 


University of Oregos EARL POMEROY 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Pioneer of the Color Line. By Helen M. Chesnutt. 
(Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1952. viiit+324p., 
frontispiece, acknowledgments, and index. $5.00.) 


This biography rescues from oblivion a native son of Ohio who properly 
deserves a place of high honor. It tells the story of one who, despite 
tremendous obstacles, achieved considerable success in his profession of 
the law, in literature, and in civic affairs. He was, moreover, a man of 
remarkable courage, wisdom, and foresight. To read this book is to be 
introduced to a truly admirable personality. 

Charles W. Chesnutt was a Negro. He was born in Cleveland in 1858. 
His parents, who were free colored people of North Carolina, had migrated 
North in hopes of finding greater security and opportunity than the South 
afforded them. When the Civil War began, his father enlisted as a teamster 
and served throughout the war in the Union army. When hostilities ended 
the family returned to their old home in Fayetteville, North Carolina. There 
Charles attended one of the schools which the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
established for colored people. 

He attracted attention by his brilliance. in addition to attending school, 
he helped the family’s meager finances by working at odd jobs. Moreover, 
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he managed to find enough spare time to read widely. Though there were 
few books in the home, and no library in the town, he did procure and read 
many of the classics. 

At the age of fourteen he was appointed pupil-teacher in the school he 
attended, and for the next eleven years he taught in a number of schools 
in the Carolinas, most of them desperately poor and ill-equipped, and 
eventually became principal of the Fayetteville Normal School. At the same 
time he undertook to teach himself stenography, for he recognized in that 
art a means of achieving the goals which he had set for himself. Also, 
he began to nourish literary ambitions, and in 1880 he wrote, “I think I 
must write a book. . . . The object of my writings would be not so much 
the elevation of the colored people as the elevation of the whites. .. . I 
would be one of the first to head a determined, organized crusade against 
the unjust spirit of caste. Not a fierce, indiscriminate onset, not an appeal 
to force, for this is something which force can but slightly affect, but 
a moral revolution which must be brought about in a different manner.” 
These words, written at the age of twenty-one, were indeed prophetic, and 
they sound the note of his entire life. 

In 1883 he went to New York, where he found immediate employment 
through his stenographic skill. Within months, however, he moved on to 
Cleveland, for he regarded New York as a poor place in which to raise the 
family which he had acquired. 

Cleveland, then, became his home, and there he resided and prospered 
until his death in 1932. His achievements were numerous and varied. He 
read law and passed the bar examinations at the head of his class; he 
established a profitable stenographic business; he was active in civic and 
social affairs, and in organizations of many types; he played a leading role 
in national movements affecting the welfare of the Negro. On top of all 
that, he wrote poetry, short stories, and novels, upon which the critics 
showered praise. Though his literary talents did not equal those of a 
Hawthorne or a Hemingway, he was talented nevertheless; and he has the 
distinction of having been the first American Negro novelist. 

This biography is the work of one of his daughters, and it is a warm and 
intimate portrait. It includes innumerable letters which he wrote to, and 
received from, his publishers, his family, and distinguished people in many 
walks of life. 


Ohio State University BREWTON BERRY 
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Lincoln the President: Mid-Stream. By J. G. Randall. (New York, Dodd 
Mead & Company, 1952. xv+467p., illustrations, map, appendix, and 
index. $7.50.) 


This is the third volume in Professor James G. Randall’s monumental 
biography of Abraham Lincoln. Two previous volumes, issued in 1946, 
catried the Lincoln story from Springfield to Gettysburg. The present volume 
is concerned with the critical year 1863, when the chief executive was 
caught mid-stream in a whirlpool of politics, civil war, and personal tragedy. 
It is shown that the president, perplexed by Union military reverses, the 
unfavorable report of the house committee on military affairs, and the 
attitude of a recalcitrant congress, continued his earlier policy of executive 
legislation. During the opening years of his administration Lincoln pro- 
claimed a blockade, suspended the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
increased the size of the regular army, issued a set of regulations for the 
enforcement of the military act of 1862, and later issued two emancipation 
proclamations, which, of course, trenched upon the legislative spheres. 
Moreover, he authorized the expenditure of money without congressional 
appropriations and made far-reaching decisions and commitments when 
congress was not in session. Within a short time, the very party members 
who had criticised the apparent weakness of the executive now charged 
that the president, in assuming certain necessary war powers, was exercising 
the prerogatives of a dictator. 

During the course of the conflict it became necessary for the president 
to suppress temporarily certain time-honored civil liberties. In suspending 
the ancient privilege of the writ of habeas corpus Lincoln acted in the 
interest of preventing disloyalty within the Union, particularly in Maryland, 
and in the interest of upholding federal authority. It is clear today, although 
not so readily perceived by contemporaries who labeled such action as 
arbitrary and accused Lincoln of being a dictator comparable to Nero or 
Caligula, that the purpose of the government was not to convict or punish 
persons, even though actively engaged in rebellion, but to uphold respect 
for law and order and to guard against disloyalty in “its effects upon the 
war effort.” Of especial interest in this connection was the arrest, trial, 
and banishment to the Confederacy of Ohio’s Clement L. Vallandigham, 
who, against the protests and wishes of the administration, was tried by a 
military court for expressing sympathy for those in arms against the United 
States. It is interesting to note, however. that the president never completely 
subordinated civil government to the military, and, after the supreme court 
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rendered its decision in the case Ex parte Vallandigham, preferred to ignore 
the incessant clamorings of the pro-southern elements, who, after an 
unhappy courtship with the Confederacy, promptly affirmed their loyalty 
to the Union cause when Ohio and Indiana were threatened by Morgan's 
Rebel raiders. Similarly, the president defended the freedom of the press 
against the excesses of military authority by promptly disallowing the action 
of General Burnside in seizing and suspending the publication of the 
Chicago Times. However, it was not until 1863 that the congress, by an 
act of legislative ambiguity, recognized the correctness of the president's 
action in suspending the writ of habeas corpus, but neglected to specify 
the branch of government responsible for the initiation of such action. 
Then, too, in the famous Prize Cases, originating in 1861 but tried in 1863, 
the supreme court sustained, in part, the executive legislation of the 
president. 

While Lincoln was attempting to preserve civil liberties in war times, 
a new danger presented itself in the realm of foreign relations. The ad- 
ministration strove, quite successfully, to prevent a major European power 
from recognizing the belligerency of the Confederacy or furnishing warships 
to be used against the United States. Although diplomatic relations were 
strained, the danger of English intervention was more apparent than real. 
A combination of forces, including John Bright's friendliness toward the 
Union, made for more cordial relations with Great Britain. The author, 
eschewing the sensational school of historians, corrects the historical error 
that the famous note written by Charles Francis Adams to Lord Russell 
on September 5, 1863, was responsible for the British retention of the two 
ironclads being constructed by the Laird firm for the Confederacy. Indeed, 
Lord Russell had decided upon the detention of the rams before the Adams 
note was written. 

At this point Lincoln, encouraged by improved relations with Europe, 
Union victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, a clearing of the political 
atmosphere following the state elections of 1863, and the resumption of 
conscription in the Empire State following the draft riots in New York 
City, launched his plan of reconstruction. This plan included pardon, 
amnesty, resumption of allegiance, and reconstruction of the loyal states. 
Almost immediately the radicals in congress, led by Thaddeus Stevens, the 
Pennsylvania misanthrope, reasserted the supremacy of the radical elements 
of congress. It is shown that the gains made by the president in the field 
of executive legislation were overshadowed by the extent congress thwarted 
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Lincoln on the issues of reconstruction. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that before the perspective of congress was clouded by a war psychosis, 
the purposeful rather than the negative use of government was illustrated 
by the creation of a department of agriculture, the enactment of the 
Morrill land-grant college act, and the passage of the homestead act. 

The author concludes his study with a chapter devoted to an interpreta- 
tion of the mind and personality of Lincoln. In this, and in previous chapters, 
it is shown that Lincoln had implicit faith in the judgment and ability of 
others and was never afflicted with the strange psychological malady— 
executivitis. Lincoln’s attention to details, his gregariousness as evidenced 
by his availability and attentiveness to appeals for public and private as- 
sistance, his levity during what lesser men interpreted to be important 
conferences, and his preparation of notes to be signed by his secretaries, 
Nicolay and Hay, convinced many that the Illinoisan was entirely incapable 
of assuming the grave responsibilities demanded by the high office. 

Despite the mounting tide of personal criticism, Lincoln continued to 
share the joyousness of nonsense. He was frequently condemned by men 
possessing a false sense of propriety for what appeared to be a non- 
professional attitude in conducting the affairs of state. Yet, what sometimes 
appeared to be sheer frivolity often proved to be shrewd logic and con- 
fusing to men possessing one track minds. Lincoln's stock of anecdotes, 
some of which might have been a bit risqué, grated on the tender sensi- 
bilities of Senator Henry Wilson and Secretary Stanton. Moreover, his 
occasional reversion to colloquialisms, despite the fact that his Gettysburg 
address proved to be a masterpiece of English composition, irked and 
annoyed the rabid Adam Gurowski. In the Victorian age of fuss and 
feathers Lincoln, of course, was unparlorable, yet he was neither ignorant 
nor naive. His unconventionality, his rugged individualism, ‘‘lack of style,” 
and apparent disregard of social niceties, was regretted by Washington 
society, but was heartily approved by millions of Americans, who, like the 
president, were close to the soil. And so one might go on, but it should 
be clear at this point that Professor Randall, dean of American Lincoln 
scholars, has produced the fullest, most thorough, and accurate portrait of 
Lincoln during the critical year. This volume, as the two previous ones, 
reflects Professor Randall's meticulous and painstaking research. The author 
neither defends nor condemns the administration, but provides a nice 
synthesis and correlation of facts offered by a nation torn by civil strife. 

Mid-Stream, well printed, fully documented, and attractively bound, 
contains fifteen illustrations, a map of the Chattanooga area, an appendix 
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containing an excellent essay on the opening and the content of the Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection, and a satisfactory index. Students of history 
anxiously await additional volumes in this series and the publication of 
Mrs. Randall’s biography of Mary Lincoln. 


Ohio State Archaeological JoHN O. MARsH 
and Historical Society 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
E. B. Long. (Cleveland and New York, Fhe World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. xxv+608p., illustrations, maps, and index. $6.00.) 


The arrival of this handsome edition of Grant’s Memoirs sent this writer 
scurrying to find his old, worn 1885 edition formerly the property of a 
G.A.R. uncle. The contrast between the two was indeed astonishing. The 
large, clear print of the new edition makes reading it a pleasure; the 
small type of the old edition, published by the Charles L. Webster Com- 
pany (Mark Twain's firm), had always made reading this volume some- 
thing of a chore. More important, however, is the graceful and informative 
introduction by E. B. Long. His brief notes are well done; we can only 
wish that Mr. Long, a careful student of the Civil War period, had written 
a longer introduction and had annotated the text more extensively. 

Grant's Memoirs remain an important record of the great American con- 
flict. Despite his advanced years and fatal illness, Grant wrote an account 
that is accurate and fair. In writing his reminiscences he drew upon Albert D. 
Richardson's popular 1868 campaign biography and the three-volume work 
of Adam Badeau, his former aide. Further, Badeau frequently visited the 
dying general at his retreat at Mount McGregor, New York, and refreshed 
his chief's memory. Recent biographies of Grant by Hesseltine and Lewis 
disclose but a few errors in the Memoirs. 

For the modern reader the most unfortunate aspect of the volume is 
Grant's failure to express any of his personal feelings or emotions. From 
its pages we do not gain any insight of our sixth general-president, for 
rarely does he confide any evidence of inner struggle or conflict of emotions 
to the printed page. Could we have only had a few paragraphs here and 
there on his private reactions to ordering men to certain death, to being 
elevated to the highest military office of the Union forces, or to his meetings 
with Lincoln, this volume would have far greater appeal. Grant's approach 
is always what he did, never what he thought or felt. Almost the only 
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human touch is his description of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, in which 
he pictures himself and Lee talking about the old days while the peace 
terms are forgotten. 

Finally, it should be pointed out to the general reader—and there are 
many generals to read about these days—that the Memoirs are primarily 
a military account, concluding with the end of the war, and do not 
comment upon Grant's later presidential and unhappier years. 


Ohio State University EVERETT WALTERS 


The Crisis of the Polish-Swedish War, 1655-1660. By Karol Marcinkowski. 
(Published by the author, 1952. 98p., bibliography. Paper, $1.00.) 


In the summer of 1655 Charles Gustavus of Sweden invaded Poland. 
Within three months resistance to him had disintegrated, and the Polish 
state, under assault at the same time from the Brandenburgers and the 
Russians, had virtually ceased to exist. Yet within another three months 
the political tide had turned most dramatically, and the Poles, in saving 
themselves, had written one of the most glorious pages in their history. 

What were the sources of this testimony, as Dyboski would have it, 
of the “‘still enormous vitality of the nation’? The traditional and popular 
explanation cites the successful and inspiring defense of the monastery 
of Czenstochowa, led by the monk Augustyn Kordecki, from November 18 
to December 18, 1655. It appears in Professor Halecki’s recent Borderlands 
of Western Civilization, and, with qualifications, also in the Cambridge 
History of Poland. Another explanation, in its extreme form, denies that 
the monastery’s defense played any significant role in rousing the nation 
to resistance. It argues instead for the organizing services of the army 
commander Stefan Czarniecki. 

Marcinkowski, in his little book, comes out with great passion and much 
erudition in support of the latter view. In the course of his argument he 
brings out the fact that some weeks before the defense of the monastery, 
Kordecki had pledged his loyalty and that of his fellow monks to the 
Swedish king. This is, strictly speaking, not too relevant an argument, 
and the pointed use of it strengthens the anticlerical tone discernible 
through Marcinkowski’s pages. Also, this use of the argumentum ad hominem 
has as one consequence the exaggeration of the role of Czarniecki. 

There is little question that Czarniecki is the one true hero of the crisis. 
Yet the commander, as even Marcinkowski makes clear, worked in con- 
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junction with broad cooperating forces. Danzig and Lwow had also held 
out against the enemy, the Crimean Tatars swung in to support the Poles, 
and the populace was roused by acts of the cruel and predacious Swedes. 
Also, if Marcinkowski does not grant it, this was an age when religious 
feeling was stronger than patriotism, and the defense of a Catholic center 
against Lutheran troops certainly did contribute to the dramatizing of 
Poland’s cause. 

Marcinkowski’s underlying thesis is that realistic historical study rather than 
legend would have helped his unhappy country more, This thesis would 
have been better served with less passion and more form, or, if not these, 
at least with heavy editing of the prose and careful printing. 


Kent State University ALFRED A. SKERPAN 


From Greene Ville to Fallen Timbers: A Journal of the Wayne Campaign, 
July 28 - September 14, 1794. Edited by Dwight L. Smith. Indiana His- 
torical Society Publications, Volume XIV, Number 3. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1952. 95p., index. $1.00.) 


Like many disgruntled individuals, the author of this journal seemed to 
wish to remain anonymous, and, in spite of dogged and persistent research 
and study, he still remains among those historically unknown persons who 
give some life and breath to history, but who never make an appearance 
in the clear light of day. Perhaps some would feel that the anonymity adds 
a touch of the romantic, but, for the researcher, it is a constant hindrance 
and stumbling block. 

Be that as it may, this new book is a major contribution to the growing 
literature of the Indian Wars, 1790-95, and is the first detailed, published 
account of the Wayne campaign of the summer of 1794. Other journals 
and diaries have been edited and printed, but, at most, they present only 
a sketchy picture of the Indian menace as seen by the frontier armies of 
the late eighteenth century. While admittedly this is a biased account 
written by a member of the Wilkinson, anti-Wayne faction of the Legion 
of the United States, its partiality does not extend to the point of covering 
the main trace of facts. 

The editor has done an excellent job of identifying individuals mentioned 
by the journalist in the footnotes, and has been careful to note changes 
in the text not apparent to the reader of the printed edition of the journal. 
It has been suggested that a map of the campaign route should have been 
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included, but the simple fact is that none of historical accuracy exists, 
although several attempts have been made to reconstruct the route. 

By a more careful study of the earlier Wayne manuscripts of the collection 
in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, perhaps a more 
judicious estimate of the situation of the army as it existed in the summer 
of 1794 would have been possible. A particular attention to those papers 
of the Wayne collection from approximately the first of March to the 
twenty-eighth of July 1794 would certainly have aided the editor in his 
introduction, clearing up a weak spot here and there. 

The reviewer has had an opportunity to use a typed transcript of this 
journal for research purposes previous to its publication, and is fully 
cognizant of the many problems involved in its editing. Therefore, he is 
greatly appreciative of the scholarly approach and careful study which 
Dr. Smith has taken in bringing this journal to its present form. 


Anthony Wayne Parkway Board RICHARD C. KNOPF 


James A. Garfield, His Religion and Education: A Study of the Religious 
and Educational Thought and Activity of an American Statesman. By 
Woodrow W. Wasson. (Nashville, The Tennessee Book Company, 1952. 
xi+155p., bibliography and index. $2.50.) 


This little book contains an interesting account of religion, and especially 
of the Disciples of Christ, in the early Western Reserve area. Mr. Wasson, 
a Disciple himself, writes sympathetically and with discernment of Garfield 
as a student, as a preacher, and as a teacher. It is interesting to note how 
this sect, the Disciples, arose as a protest against ‘‘sectarianism” and against 
dogma, particularly Calvinist dogma, and relied heavily on “rationalism.” 
Perhaps this whole attitude is best expressed by Wasson (p. 105): “The 
Disciple emphases on the use of reason and intelligence in matters of 
religion and democratic cooperation of individuals in congregational church 
government largely characterized the intellectual and religious outlook of 
the church throughout its history.” 

After a few years as principal of the Disciple school at Hiram and as an 
increasingly popular preacher and antagonist of “atheism,” Garfield entered 
the field of politics, first as a part-time state legislator. During the first two 
years of the Civil War he was an officer in the Union army, then he went 
into congress, where he stayed until he was elected president—he had been 
elected to the senate by the state legislature just before the presidential 
campaign but never took his seat. 
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Professor Wasson is concerned primarily with Garfield’s religion and 
education. Garfield identified himself with the more liberal wing of the 
Disciples, and the fact that he was a student, principal, and long-time member 
of the board of trustees of Hiram College (he was still an active member 
at the time he was president) may have something to do with its liberal 
record. Perhaps his religious attitude is well reflected in his reaction to 
a sermon which he heard the chancellor of New York University preach in 
1876. Garfield wrote in his journal (of which he seems to have kept a 
great number) that it was “an able and scholarly sermon, but so ultra 
orthodox as to be of little value to me. He speaks of conversion as a 
complete destruction of the natural man, and a substitution of a new man 
as the work of God, not one word of which I believe” (p. 119). Wasson 
further notes (p. 123) that ‘Garfield thought of Christ more as an example 
to be followed rather than a Deity whose nature and person were theologically 
and metaphysically defined.” 

As a speaker before teachers’ meetings in the 1850's, as a national figure 
who occasionally spoke on educational subjects, but especially as a member 
of the board of trustees writing to the president of Hiram College, his 
close personal friend Burke Aaron Hinsdale, he gave his ideas on education. 
In this area he expressed ideas which came to be widely accepted a half- 
century or more after his death. As Wasson puts it, Garfield thought the 
curriculum of every college ‘should grow out of the needs of an expanding 
social order.” He thought education should emphasize: 1) health, 2) general 
knowledge of arts and industry, 3) good citizenship, 4) “knowledge of 
the intellectual, moral, religious, and aethestic nature of man,” 5) prepara- 
tion for one’s profession or job. Of all these Garfield thought number five 
was by far the most important. 

As would be expected of a nineteenth-century Protestant American in 
public life, Garfield was opposed to the attack made upon the public schools 
by members of the Catholic hierarchy, as well as their attempts to divert 
public funds to parochial schools. He was very much concerned about the 
practical ends of religion. After being sent on a mission to an Indian tribe 
he wrote: ““We are accustomed to say that the Gospel is fitted to all classes 
and conditions of men. And this is probably true when we use the word 
in its broadest sense; but it is not true in the narrew doctrinal sense of 
the term. There is a gospel of clothing, of food, of shelter, of work, that 
should precede the theology of the pulpit” (p. 134). 

Professor Wasson is obviously at home in the use of historical source 
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materials. He had the advantage of having access to the Garfield Papers 
in the Library of Congress. It seems obvious to this reviewer that this is 
a book written by a Disciple about a member of his faith who is regarded 
by Disciples as one of their outstanding members. Within this framework 
this is a splendid job. 


Hiram College PAUL I. MILLER 


Treasure in the Dust: Exploring Ancient North America. By Frank C. 
Hibben. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 311p., illustrations and 
index. $5.00.) 


This popular work is the story of the prehistoric Indians in North 
America and the author's interpretation of the accrued archaeological data. 
It is “in mo sense an exhaustive study of any one area or culture. Rather 
it seeks to catch the spirit of the different ways of life in ancient America.” 

The opening chapter provides for the reader an interesting but somewhat 
philosophical analogy of our culture to that of the prehistoric Indians, 
that is, we, like the aborigines, seek the same goal in life. The discussion 
then shifts to the methods and techniques of the archaeologist and his 
use of other disciplines to ‘‘recapture’’ man’s cultural past. The section 
that follows briefly reviews the antiquity of man in America and the 
theories of the sources or origins of the aborigines, among them the 
fabled continent of Atlantis; the ancient Land of Mu; the “Chinese Junk’; 
the South Sea Islands; and finally Asia via the Bering Strait. 

Succeeding chapters review in dramatic fashion the events leading up 
to the discoveries in the various archaeological areas and the men involved, 
at the same time providing a synthesis of what is known of the people 
in these areas as it has been revealed by archaeological research. While 
the Southwest and Plains regions are well described, the archaeology of 
the eastern United States is delineated by a “mound-building” group of 
people, and does not demonstrate progress of the prehistoric Indian from 
a nomadic existence to a sedentary village life. 

Despite the book's shortcomings the lay reader is certain to find Treasur 
in the Dust stimulating and intriguing. It serves to release him fron. 
technical archaeological reports and makes available the facts as well as 
some of the glamor and romance inherent in the archaeologist’s quest. 
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